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CAr-bsists | 
Oil € Water Colour 


The Kind 
the Masters Use 


Tempera, Poster and Showcard 
Colours, Fitted Oil Colour 
Boxes, Water Colour Boxes, 
‘“‘Herkomer” Hog Hair Brush- 
es, Wooden Palettes, China- 
ware, English Palette Knives, 
Painting Knives, ‘‘Illustration’’ 
Paper and _ Boards, Oil or 
Water Colour Sketch Blocks, |}j 
Etching Materials and all 
other requisites for the hig dpe! 
and Illustrator. ‘ 


The name of your nearest dealer 
and complete catalog B9 on 
request — 


WINSOR«NEWTQ 


INCORPORATEO 


verything for Artist 
31 East itt 2 ie ee Yorr 


PANPECO 


Oil, Water, and Tempera 
Colors 


made by 


S&F Chemical Co: 


Passaic, N. J. 


Department 
Artists’ Materials and Supplies 


Showroom 377 Broadway 
New York City 
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Blockx Colors 


Made in Belgium 


“Finestintheworld” 
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CANVAS 


Linen and Cotton 


17 inches to 
1344 feet wide. 
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Sole Agents : 
SCHNEIDER 
& CO., Inc. 
2102 BROADWAY 


OUT-OF-DOORS | 


The vivid colors and subtle shadow tints 
of landscapes are preserved for all time 
by using the magic of— 


ROEHRIG’S 
TRANSPARENT OIL COLORS 


Guaranteed Permanent 


If not at your dealers write Dept, A. 


39 Henry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog — 
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“. . = the splendor, boldness 
and truth of his coloring” 


66 AR beyond his power as a designer,” suggests one commentary on 

Titian, “is the splendor, boldness and truth of his coloring.” Yet 
Titian had the reputation of jealously guarding his methods and practice. 
His studio was a sort of family art corporation. 


The method of making Devoe Colors, like Titian’s has remained for 171 


years a Devoe family secret that has baffled imitations. But unlike Titian, 
instead of serving only one master, Devoe Colors are available to every 
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RITING from Europe, Earl Hotter tells us sith what 

keen delight he rediscovered this ancient doorway— 
one of the oldest and most picturesque examples of Roman 
Moorish ornamentation. It is a subject that gives a new 
allurement to the never-ending joy of penciling and reveals, 
in technique, the keen, quick responsiveness of Dixon’s 
Fldorado—“the master pew <a 


ELDorADO 


the master drawing pencil” 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Dept. 228-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


S A M P if E O F FE R Write for full-length free samples of ‘*The Master Drawing Pencil’’ and of Dixon's ‘‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils. 
In their field, the ‘‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils hold the same position of supremacy as Dixon's Eldorado. 
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AUROKA 


DECORATION 


SQUEEZED NOT 
ON THRU APPLIED 
THE WITH 
AURORA A 
CONE BRUSH 


Raised Painting with 


AURORA BEADS, BRONZES, METALLICS, VELORAS, LIQUIDS, Etc., on 

SILK, VELVET, CREPE, FELT, LEATHER, WOOD, METAL, GLASS OR ANY SURFACE Scarfs, 
Hats, Dresses, Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, Stockings, Slippers, Pocketbooks, Doilies, Pillows, Screens, 
Curtains, Draperies, Ete. , 


This beautiful, modern and unique style of art thru the use of the AURORA CONE Colors, 
which stand up firmly raised, do not run or sink into the material and possess a remarkable flexibility, 
permitting their use on almost any material. 


The remarkable effects obtainable are unlimited and the method so simple that anyone may 
do the work. The Aurora Cone is used as a pén over the line to be followed, the slight pressure 
of the fingers causing the color to flow evenly. The heaviness of the line is governed by the size 
of hole in the point. 


Charming Outlined Gold or Silver Monogram or Designs, filled in when dry with the delicate 
Aurora Liquids. 


The Glistening of Transparent Beads, the Iridescence of Aurora Pearl, the Sparkle of Diamond 
Chips, the Glitter of Gold, Silver and Colored Metallics, the Brilliance of Colored Bronzes and the 
Softness of the Velora Powders in strikingly different beautiful decorations obtained by sprinkling 
the Beads, etc., over the Aurora Color of corresponding shades as soon as the latter has been applied 
and to which the Beads, etc., adhere before it dries. 


Set No. 1—AURORA CONE Gold, Silver and the Aurora liquids...................ceceee: Each $3.50 
Set No. 7—AURORA CONE White No. 2 tubes, Liquids, Beads, Metallics, Bronzes, Veloras 
‘ and 12 Empty Comes ............ 002. cece ene ixtN eS OPES ER yee ae Phe per Cin ee sei ens Each 5.50 
q Set No. 8—COMPLETE ASSORTMENT all Aurora Cone Colors in 34x4 inch tubes, Liquids, 
Beads, Metallics, Bronzes, Veloras, Glitters, and Empty Cones ...............00cceeee Each 19.50 


Information Folder and Price List sent on request 


Manufactured only by 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., Inc. 


382 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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Hints to Art Teachers 


By Prorrssorn HeERKOMER 


The best teaching is that derived from a 
strong personality which impresses _ itself 
upon the student. The strong man will draw 
to him those who sympathize with his aims 
and his achievement, and he in turn will 
take into consideration the particular wants 
of each student, so as to develop character 
and individuality. Faults spring from dif- 
ferences of character or temperament, and 
can only be corrected by understanding the 
Ego. 

The methods adopted for cultivating “see- 
ing’ are defective. ‘Too much time is given 
up to copying from the flat and drawing 
from the antique. The antique should be 
contemplated only at the end of a student’s 
course. It is absurd to give the beginner 
the highest convention we are cognizant of 
to copy. The student wants the actuality 
and picturesqueness of nature—casts from 
good, living models, not the abstractions of 
the Greek, beautiful as they are. 

Then in perspective: instead of wearying 
and confusing the student with abstract 
rules and the “laws of perspective,’ he 
should be taught it practically by means of 
that simple contrivance—a sheet of glass 
fixed vertically, with a fixed point through 
which to view the object beyond. 

A rod, with a circular ring of metal on 
one side, placed a foot or so from the glass, 
is best. The student then draws on the glass 
in Chinese white the object seen beyond, 
which will be in absolute perspective. The 
teacher can then run up vanishing lines, and 
prove why the drawing on the glass is in 
perspective, with some likelihood that the 
student will understand the theory of per- 
spective. 

There is abundant need of drawing early 
from the nude living figure, and also in 
painting from it. Competitions every month 
for the admission of one or more students 


into the life class are to be recommended 
strongly. 

Teaching from the life model is the high- 
est in art, by which all the other branches 
are guided. Did not the Greek art, the 
highest of all, emanate principally, if not 
completely, from the study of the human 
figure? The human figure contains the com- 
pletest curves and balances in lines that 
exist, and is consequently the best guide for 
all art, and, therefore, it is a great advantage 
for an art teacher to know the human fig- 
ure as completely as possible. 

The results of the methods of art teaching 
at present in vogue are felt by many to be 
highly unsatisfactory. A fixed official cur- 
riculum and fixed examinations give a me- 
chanical stamp to the productions of the 
average art student. Long years spent in 
the mastery of the dry bones of his craft— 
anatomy, perspective, geometry—leave him 
without the power to express an original idea. 
General dissatisfaction with ordinary meth- 
ods should tend to make us open-minded with 
regard to new ideas. 

Art is not spontaneous. Art is not so 
much the outcome of an individual brain as 
it is the continuity of experiences which, 
concentrated in one specially gifted brain, 
produces those incomparable artists which 
are the crowning features of their time and 
country. 

Art is, with literature and music, the 
flower of civilization. Like civilization it is 
a development of what was done before. The 
Egyptian and Babylonian art shows the 
origin of the Greek forms as developed un- 
der new conditions. The Roman art was 
the outcome of the Greek, and the decayed 
trunk being grafted with Oriental experience 
produced Byzantine art. 

The Norman art was believed by their 
architects to be the continuation of Roman 
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ANIMAL DRAWING, TAUGHT BY SKETCHING FROM LIFE 


architecture, as it was the dream of Char- 
lemagne and later (serman emperors to re- 
construct the Roman Empire until with the 
new religion came the neglect of old civiliza- 
tion. The fresh blood and the new contact 
with the Orient produced the medieval art, 
the beautiful northern flower that gave us 
our cathedrals. Little by little things for- 
gotten .were reinvented, and antiquity as- 
serted itself once more, this time grafted on 
the medieval art, and our modern times be- 
gin. 

Go on in study in order that you may 
know much of what has been done, in order 
that you may be able to teach the real art, 
which is tradition, refreshed by modern feel- 
ing and temperament, and the world will 
gain and you will gain the world’s gratitude. 
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If I insist on this it is because I see all 
around us a kind of painting produced and 
praised as the highest aim of art where one 
cannot distinguish an apple tree from a pear 
tree, an Ionian cap from a Corinthian—a 
world of mist, a regular bubble and squeak 
which somehow does not satisfy me. 

The influence of the minor arts is, per- 
haps, greater than the one exercised by pic- 
tures and sculpture and architecture, be- 
cause it goes deeper into the daily life of 
the people. The weavings of and prints on 
cloths, carpets, hangings, wall decorations, 
etc., surround us every moment of our lives, 
and we form our standard of judgment in 
art. matters very much from them. When 
Whistler painted the whole of his dining- 
room canary yellow and had hangings and 
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carpets and furniture to match, the yellow 
in which he moved must have had a great 
influence upon his eye. 

Great as is the influence of noble example 
and beautiful environment it will not do 
everything; and we have still to seek for a 
definite principle on which we can base our 
art teaching. | 

With languages we have arrived at a true 
psychological method, because we _ have 
worked upon the fact that a child does not 
learn its mother tongue by books or rules, 
but by linking sounds to mental pictures to 
which the appropriate expressions. belong. 
The new system of teaching foreign lan- 
guages is based upon this fact, that all chil- 
dren teach themselves to speak, and to speak 
intelligently without having learned gram- 
mar rules. 

A small minority teach themselves to 
draw, and draw correctly, before they have 
been taught any rules of perspective or anat- 
omy. The world as yet does not attempt to 
account for this phenomenon except by say- 
ing that these children are specially “gifted” 
or possessed of the vague quality called 
“genius.” We believe, however, that they 
have in some way or other got upon the right 
track for developing their latent artistic 
powers—that, in a word, they more than 
others have developed their capability of 
making vivid mental pictures, and reproduc- 
ing what they see. 

Of course, such “mushroom growth” of 
genius rarely, if ever, produces famous paint- 
ings or anatomically correct figure or animal 
drawings such as, for example, Lionel Roy- 
ers “Love and Folly,” reproduced in con- 
nection with this article. The action and 
subject, if I may digress a little in this ar- 
ticle, is well defined and the composition, 
while a bit crowded, well handled in general. 
The tiny figure of Love, if I may draw the 
comparison, reminds me in many ways, of 
the average student at. youth,—rushing blind- 
ly along wherever there is a fad or fashion 
of the day which exercises a drawing, a 
pulling power. 


“Out of nothing, nothing comes.” Ex- 
pression in any art is based on vivid per- 
ception or observation of nature. The poet 
sees the mind-images which he uses to ex- 
press his thought; the musician hears the 
music of his score before he has dotted it 
down in crotchets or quavers; to the artist, 
the colors and lines exist upon the paper 
before he has made them visible to other eyes 
than his own. 

All alike have exceptionally developed 
power of clear mental representation either 


By LIoNEL ROYER 


LovE AND FoLLy 


of sound or sight, for there exists a mind’s 
ear as well as a mind’s eye. The main point 
then, I believe, in the teaching of art, as of 
other things, should be to make the greatest 
appeal to the pupil’s conscious imagination. 
Train his powers of visualization first and 
put book rules in the second and subordinate 
place. 

Why does your gifted child draw by in- 
stinct correctly without having learned rules 
of perspective? It is because he has the 
power of “seeing” in a peculiarly accurate 
and vivid manner. Train the latent powers 
of ordinary children to visualize thus per- 
fectly—to see things as they appear or as 
he wants them to appear rather than as they 
are—and he will draw in correct perspective. 

When we have once awakened the pupil’s 
conscious imagination, we must next develop 
his technical skill. I should propose to re- 
verse the process too often carried on, and 
to begin at once with brushwork rather than 
outline. I believe also that the pupil should 
be encouraged to draw or paint scenes with 
action in the rough mass, and to give atten- 
tion to exact detail last of all. It should 
always be insisted upon that training of the 
exact imagination should be paramount, and 
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that technical skill will naturally follow 
when the power of clear mental representa- 
tion has been gained. 

Art is, however, not mere imitation. Every 
work of art must bear the special imprint of 
the artist’s personality, or the particular 
way in which he looked at the objects he 
portrayed. ‘The true teacher will therefore 
train his pupils not only to see, but to see 


sympathetically—to grasp the inner mean- 
ing or soul of things—to seize the salient 
characteristics of a flower, an animal, or even 
a piece of furniture. He must never forget 
that everything, from a pebble to a pyramid, 


has not only an outward shape, but an in- 
dividuality, a life, a history, a significance, 
and a symbolism of its own. 


Petty Politics in Exhibitions 


Discussinac OBJECTIONAL PRAcTISES ART 


The Fall and Winter will soon be upon 

us, and with those seasons, the usual galaxy 
of legitimate and freak art exhibits, and the 
press-agenting that follows in their trail. 
_ In the past, many have been the opponents 
of the jury system, but it remains for T'he 
Palette and Chisel to make a direct accusa- 
tion. Political wire pulling, says that Chi- 
cago publication, is generally conceded to 
be one of the lowest forms of human activ- 
ity. When this pernicious form of petty 
thievery is introduced into art functions the 
act becomes positively nauseous. 

At the Indiana Salon, a short while ago 
a well known Chicago painter, present as 
a guest only, openly and shamelessly solicited 
prize votes for another artist, who compla- 
cently directed the chase. 

A number of votes were secured in this 
manner through sheer audacity. The vic- 
tims were naturally indignant when they 
came to a realization of the hokum they had 
been subjected to, while off guard. The 
two worthies have often been known to raise 
their voices in loud lament over “unfair 
juries” and abortive awards. “Such damn- 
able ethics induces the laugh diabolical and 
a gentle thumb trip along the edge of the 
old snickersnee,’ says Palette and Chisel. 

If we are ever to have a hygienic condi- 
tion in the art body, then it is time for the 
artists to take note of such humiliating ulcers 
and dose the patient with some psychical 
equivalent to 606. 

Tue American Art STUDENT AND Com- 
MERCIAL ARTIST at no time has taken sides 
on the jury system, nor on the question as 
to whether there is any merit in the extreme 
modernists or not; as the common expres- 
sion goes regarding Heaven and Hell, ““We 
have too many friends in both places.” And 
there is much merit on both sides of the 
question. But real values should not be ex- 
torted. It is not the purpose of this article 
to criticize any one exhibition, and for that 
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reason we are commenting, at a distance, 
upon the way those exhibitions have been 
treated in the past, both by the jury system 
and by the members of the press. 

As an example of constructive newspaper 
criticism (or perhaps, appreciation) the no- 
tice of the Independent exhibition in one 
of the New York dailies a short time ago, 
defies comparison: 

“Two of New. York’s most prominent 
young women of society made their debut 
as sculptors in the annual exhibition of the 
Society of Independent Artists last night at 
the Waldorf-Astoriaa * * * 

“Neither could have chosen a more demo- 
cratic exhibition for the first showing of their 
work in preference to a number of Fifth ave- 
nue galleries, which would have been open 
to them. The independent exhibition, more 
than ever a sanctuary for artists of all stand- 
ings, and many of no standing whatever, 
swallows their unpretentious little sculptures. 
Many of the hundreds who attended the 
opening of the exhibition in the spacious 
hotel roof garden probably missed them alto- 
gether in the crush.” 

And so on through 100 of the 130 lines 
in the story, notwithstanding the show com- 
prised 1,180 pieces of living artists, and in 
addition memorial exhibitions of works of 
George Bellows and Maurice Prendergast. 
Apparently, in the estimation of this paper 
as in that of some of the Chicago sheets, 
artistic merit and sincerity count for noth- 
ing, and art is only to be tolerated when it 
furnishes an excuse for fawning upon our 
super-Babbits and their connections. 

It is true, too, that members of society in 
both New York and Chicago, do, in some 
instances, absolutely control certain news- 
papers. The result, expected, is obvious. 

That eternal liberty is the price of prog- 
ress, not only in government but in the arts, 
now seems to be a widely accepted doctrine. 
In circles where a few years ago the most 
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reactionary opinions prevailed. there is now 
a considerable show of liberality. 

While we cannot get away from the no- 
tion that very much of the so-called futurist 
propaganda is not only pure piffle but smacks 
offensively of commercializing, we do feel 
that the true method of testing out values is 
that which affords opportunities for compari- 
son. In this connection the following com- 
ments of the New York Times on the recent 


Independent exhibition are well worth con- __ 


sidering: : 


“There are those who are inclined to poke “ 


fun at these exhibitions. But it should never 
be forgotten that, think what you will of 
some of the things you see on the walls, the 
exhibition is the expression of a principle. 
The principle is that of the freedom of indi- 
vidual expression from canons of art. 

“There is considerable that is worth see- 
ing at this exhibition judged by any stand- 
ard. Those who go there will be happiest if 
they go realizing that here is a definite striv- 
ing for democracy in art. Those who believe 
not in artistic democracy had best stay away, 
for they will not be especially happy. This 
exhibition embodies the illuminating phe- 
nomenon of an institution working to be un- 
institutional.” | 

A definite attempt was made at the last 
Independent exhibition in New York to in- 
troduce something new in the matter of hang- 
ing. Heretofore, this society has hung its 
pictures alphabetically according to the art- 
ists’ names, and as may be imagined, there 
was more clash than consonance. This re- 
cent season, the paintings were divided into 
three classes according to their type, the en- 
trance galleries being filled with those con- 
sidered ‘representative,’ and the adjacent 
space with works of a “semi-abstract”’ na- 
ture, while the full fledged “abstractions” 
were placed still further on. 

Concerning the “advanced” works the 
Times says: “Arranged by themselves and 
away from the products of the conservative 
brush and palette, they lose the power they 
have always had of establishing the tone of 
the whole exhibition.”’ 

The most discriminating committees in 
Chicago seemed to work on the theory that 
anything later than the Hudson River school 
is to be regarded as revolutionary, and so, 
whenever any attempt at classification was 
made all works in a high key and broad 
handling were hung with the “abstractions.” 


If education does nothing else for us, it 
should make possible the joys that come 
from books.—William Henry Pyle.. 


Courtesy Gregg Pub. Co. 


NOTES OF THE 
WORLD OF SCULPTURE 


Gilda Gray, American dancer of interna- 
tional renown, as well as a film star, re- 
cently spent considerable time at the Exposi- 
tion of Decorative Arts, Paris. Miss Gray 
was particularly interested in the section de- 
voted to sculpture, and posed for her photo- 
graph beside a group, in heroic size, con- 
sisting of a male and female figure, kneeling. 
The figures, like the majority of the sculp- 
ture at the exposition, is in the nude, and in 
modernistic treatment. 

x * *& & 

Artists and statesmen paid tribute, last 
Independence day, at the base of the statue 
of Washington in Budapest, Hungary, to the 
American “father of his country.” The 
statue, comparatively new, includes at the 
base of the heroic figure, a bronze eagle, in 
position for “jumping off” as an aviator 
would express it. 

x * & 

A monument to the author and “‘carica- 
turist of many early American jokes, Edgar 
William (‘Bill’) Nye, was recently un- 
veiled in the cemetery at Asheville, N. C., 
where he is buried. 

* * * & 

Mrs. Mollie Higgins Smith, chairman of 
the Art Section of the New York Women’s 
Club, has had finished for and of her, a 
strikingly original bust by Roy van Auken 
Sheldon, an American sculptor working in 
Paris. 
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“MATIN” 


By J. B. C. Corot 


Morning 


Discussine THE PaInTING BY JEAN-BaptTisTE-CAMILLE Corot, FRENCH ScHOOL 


One is carried back in imagination by this 
scene to the childhood of the face, when all 
the varied manifestations of nature were be- 
lieved each to have its peculiar genius or 
presiding deity. 

cean, rivers, fountains, trees, winds, 
lightnings, were thus invested with the in- 
terest of personality, and as such were be- 
lieved by their varied aspects and changes 
to exhibit states and passions kindred to 
those of the human heart. When nature was 
fair, serene, or fruitful, her deities were 


thought to be complacent and propitious; 


but when lightnings hurtled, and thunder 
crashed, and winds howled, and streams over- 
flowed and desolated their banks, and har- 
vests failed—these dangers and disasters 
were tokens of the disfavor and wrath of the 
gods. When these myths were current, an 
exuberant fancy, undisciplined by science, 
peopled all the woods and glens with super- 
natural presences. 


Corot appears to have entered deeply in- 
to this poetic view of nature. He is partial 
to the dawn and the twilight; for then the 
imagination is stimulated, and yet uncurbed, 
by beauties that are half revealed and half 
concealed. In the Morning scene before us 
we appear to have surprised a company of 
nymphs prolonging their nocturnal revels. 
The trees seem to quiver responsive to the 
joy of the sylvan deities. The picture is 
suffused with the exquisite and mysterious 
radiance of early dawn. 

Corot studied first under Michallon, and 
afterwards under Victor Bertin; but he had 
an original genius, and was mainly his own 
instructor, deriving his inspirations directly 
from nature. He was decorated as Chevalier, 
and as Commander, of the Legion on Honor. 

This painting adorns the Luxembourg 
Gallery, Paris. This is the ninth of the 
series we offer for teachers. The small re- 
productions are for classroom distribution. 
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SETTING BY JOE MIELZINER OF THE OPERA Box IN THE VIENNA OPERA House, THE SECOND 


Act oF “THE GUARDSMAN.” 


DONE IN THE IMITATION MARBLE AND RED VELVETS OF THE 


Otp STYLE THEATRE EXISTING ONLY IN VIENNA AND RapipLy DyInc Out THERE. 


Dyed Stage Scenery 


By Leon Epwarp Josreru 


When you want to make scenery that can 
be folded up and put in a trunk that can be 
moved from one place to another for storage 
purposes it is better to dye it than paint it. 
Dyed scenery can be anything from the 
simplest uniform color throughout to a com- 
plicated setting with every color of the rain- 
bow in all the intermediate shades. 

For impressionistic settings the single flat 
colored dye is often sufficient. ‘This is un- 
questionably the easiest thing to:do. Any 
good standard dye, or specially prepared 
dyes made by art supply manufacturers can 
be used. Follow the directions of the maker 
of the dye. ‘The fact that you have dyed 
some scenery in the past does not say that 
you can go ahead without reading the in- 
structions. Follow the dye manufacturers’ 
instructions for dyeing. ‘The chemical reac- 
tions for different colors of dye are not the 
same. Dyeing scenery is no. different than 
dyeing a dress or a coat in the preparation 
of the dye. Be sure to have vessels large 
enough to hold your material. 

Unless you want to take a chance of being 
greatly disappointed, or have not got the 
time, dye a small piece of the cloth first and 
let it dry out so you can see how it is going 
to look;-and then look at it under the light- 
ing conditions in which it is going to be used. 
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If you do not do this you are apt to get a 
startling surprise when you come to use your 
finished set. 

To produce a complete scene with dyes is 
an entirely different subject. They must be 
given an entirely different treatment. 

I have recently seen Batik recommended 
for producing scenery, but a diligent search 
has so far failed to reveal any scenery so 
painted. It is impractical to use the amount 
of wax necessary for Batik. It is a more 
impractical job getting the wax off again on 
even a single drop, say, 18 ft. by 30 ft. The 
handling of a drop of this size in repeated 
Batik methods will be an endless labor. The 
old-fashioned way that dyed scenery was 
made a generation ago is still the best way 
of handling it, and I do not think anybody 
will object to your calling it Batik, if you 
like the name after it is completed. 

Proceed as follows: 

Sew your cloth and cut to the size the 
drop is to be when finished. Stretch it on 
a clean floor. Dyed scenery has been done 
in a vertical position, but seldom with suc- 
cess, and certainly not by a novice. If you 
have not got a clean floor it will be neces- 
sary to lay heavy wrapping, or building, pa- 
per on the floor, and be sure to use paper 
that has no soluble coloring matter in it. The 
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GERMAN SCENERY OF THE ULTRA-MOoDERNISTIC TYPE 


next step is to lay the nap, which can be done 
with some of the special preparations that 
are sold for the purpose; turpentine, or tur- 
pentine combinations, or soapy water. Use 
a plain soft soap. Wet your cloth down with 
whatever you intend to use. This should not 
be soaking wet, but merely wet enough to 
make the cloth damp; it should not wet your 
floor, or the paper beneath the cloth. If 
you have enough help dampen your whole 
cloth at once, if not just do a section that 
you expect to do that day. 

Now you are ready to start applying the 
dyes, but unless you are a wonderful expert 
do not attempt to dye scenery without a com- 
pletely painted sketch in full colors and with 
as full detail as you expect to use on the 
scenery. In dyeing scenery you only get 
one chance, you cannot cover up your errors. 
You cannot paint out what you have done 
wrong and your minutest mistakes will re- 
main to confront you when the job is fin- 
ished. Transfer your sketch to the canvas, 
putting it in lightly with lead pencil, using 
either squares or triangulation. Your pre- 
pared dye should be in very shallow, but 
large pans. Baker’s bread pans as large as 
2 ft. by 3 ft. are advisable. The reason 
for this is that in working with Diamond 
Dye you should not dip your brush in deep 


and by only having a small amount of dye in 
the pan, say about only a thirty-second of an 
inch deep, you will always get the right and 
uniform amount on your brush. 

The rotation of laying on the colors: is 
absolutely the reverse of what we do in 
painting with either water colors or with oil. 
Instead of putting in ‘your high lights last 
they must be the very first thing to be con- 
sidered. You are starting with a white can- 
vas; the minute you put anything on it it is 
no longer white and can never be brought 
back to white again. Where absolute whites 
are called for it is even advisable to cut 
masks the size of these places and pin them 
down to protect your canvas and keep them 
clean. You can dispense with these masks 
after you have painted a dozen sets, but in 
the beginning protect your canvas. The first 
color to lay in would be the nearest approach 
to the pure whites and high lights which 
are left unpainted. What color this is de- 
pends a great deal upon the nature of the 
subject; the thing for you to do is to pick 
it out from your sketch. Lay this color 
down with a soft brush that is only moist- 
ened at the very end. A stencil brush can 
be used to advantage, or an old-fashioned 
shoe-blacking dauber.. Sponges have also 
been used and wads of cloth. Turpentine 
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or soap solution will prevent the most of the 
spreading of the dye, but there. is always a 
slight spread that you» must néarly always 
figure on. Follow your sketch exactly. If 
there is a great mass of this color and it is 
to be saved clean itis. advisable to add addi- 
tional masks to protect it. «= » 

By this time you have already wrestled 
with the problem of how to work around on 
the scenery. If a movable bridge was:.pos- 
sible it would be very nice, but I have never 
seen one. The only thing to do is to walk 
on it. Wear a pair of cotton socks over a 
pair of smooth rubbers. If the cotton socks 
are kept moistened with the turpentine at 
about the same dampness as the cloth you 
are painting on you will not make any foot- 
prints. Keep everybody else off the job who 
is not so shod. 

It is best to put all of one color over the 
entire canvas wherever the sketch calls for 
it, and then go to the next darker color. 
Proceed this way until you have reached 
your absolute black. Remember that you 
cannot paint one color over another and ex- 
pect to obliterate the under color. Blue over 
yellow will give you green, but it will never 
give you the green you expect to get. 

When you are about half way through it 
will look hopeless and you will feel helpless, 
but do not be discouraged, when it is finished 
it may look far better than you expect. In 
fact, it will not take its finished appearance 
until the black, or darkest color used, is ap- 
plied. | 

It is not necessary to wait for one color 
to be stone dry before applying the next, 
but the degree of dryness can only be deter- 
mined by practice. Ihe cloth, however, must 
be tinder dry before being removed from the 
floor. 

The handling of the cloth aie it has 
dried, and details of mounting, and instruc- 
tions for special cases will be given in the 
next article. 

¥ * *& 


‘Epiror’s Nore:—The above is another 
one of a series of articles which have been 
prepared with a view to helping the amateur 
and professional in the work of creating, de- 
signing, and building stage scenery—for all 
purposes. We shall be glad to answer in- 
quiries in these columns. With the spread 
of the movies into the small towns there 
should be quite a bit of curtain and scene 
painting to be had by local painters. Se- 
curing the needed special supplies will nat- 
urally be one of the problems. G. H. Gus- 
tafson, of Maynard, Minn., faced that prob- 
lem, so his letter and our answer are given 
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here in brief form. 

“Am decorating a small theatre and the 
manager wants me to paint a curtain for 
him. Was wondering if you could tell me 
where to get the cloth. The curtain is to be 
ten by seventeen feet.” 


EFFECTIVE USE oF CURTAINS IN 
“MADAME POMPADOUR” 


Answer.—You should experience no dif_i- 
culty in securing the cloth drop curtain for 
a theatre such as you describe. 

We suggest that you write to one of the 
following concerns in Chicago, who can prob- 
ably take care of your needs: 

Service Studios, 2919 West Van Buren 
street. : 

The Illinois Theatre Equipment Co., 2938 
Armitage avenue. — 

United Scenic Studios, Inc., 190 North 
State street. 

Mid-West Theatre Co., 538 South Wabash 


avenue, 


Art is indeed not the bread but the wine of 
life.—Jean Paul Richter. 


In art, to express the infinite one should 
suggest infinitely more than is expressed.— 


Goethe. 


In the fine arts, as in many other things, 
we know well only what we have not learned. 


—Chamfort. 


Renew your subscription now—to-day. 
To-morrow never comes! 
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SUMMER WooDs 


Known as the “art miser of Paris,’ M. 
Ambroise Vollard has, under a heavy guard 
and ‘“‘top-price’ insurance, housed a very 
valuable collection of paintings in a crowded 
street in the French capital. The collection, 
barred from public view, includes one hun- 
dred paintings by Cezanne, seventy-five 
Renoirs, and sixty Degas. 


© J. Wallace Pondelicek 


COLLEGE GETS PORTRAIT 


The international aspect of art was em- 
phasized the other day by the presentation 
of the only existing portrait of Chancellor 
Kent to the Council of Legal Education, 
London, by Justice Finch, of New York, on 
behalf of Columbia University Law School. 
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Ornamental Ironwork 


By Howarp FEerniey 


Some weeks ago we were visiting one of 
the large and rather ugly brownstone-front 
mansions of New York City, and expressed 
regret, when we reached the house, that our 
friends, who were really artistic people, 
should have selected 
so commonplace a 
residence. 

On entering, 
however, we were 
delighted to see 
that a craftsman of 
metallic genius had 
been authorized to 
use his discretion in 
decorating with 
wrought iron. The 
balustrade of the 
staircase, the won- 
derful grilles of gilt 
work, and the fit- 
tings and _ fasten- 
ings of the doors all 
exhibited that grace 
of design with per- 
fet Suitability for 
which the artist is 
noted: 

The character of 
thé home was _ re- 
deemed, and the 
stairs and openings 
in the walls, which 
in so many a home 
are hideous eye- 
sores, were by his $ 
hands filled with 
gleaming foliage eer aek. rich in beauty of 
design and elaborated with most cunning 
craft. 

Many a time, in wandering through some 
fine old church, have we wished that an ar- 
tist of similar good taste had been consulted 
in its furnishing, and that the vulgar and 
gawdy brass corona, the coarse and _ inele- 
gant censer or altar lamp, the pulpit rail and 
eagle lectern, had given place to similar ob- 
jects in wrought iron, such as are used in 
churches in Europe. 

If the sight of the tawdry ostentatious 
metal work of many a machine-made man- 
sion, or the sham Gothic brasswork of a 
church, produces melancholy, what shall be 
said of the imitation gilt fascias or imposing 
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_., SIGN-BRACKETS IN THE BLACK Forest— in 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


architraves, the blatant plate glass windows 
and the huge unesthetic signs which char- 
acterize the modern business, street? 

Surely, there is no reason why useful ar- 
ticles may not be beautiful also. We admire 
the picturesque 
shopsigns of old 
Europe, most of 
them hung from: 
brackets of orna- 
mental _—_ ironwork. 
We admire beauti- 
ful fixtures and 
utensils of iron- 
work. We admire 
iron fire escapes, 
balustrades, fences 
and gates con- 
structed with an 
eye for beauty. This 
is the iron age and 
there is a big de- 
mand for skilled 
workers in iron. 

x %* & 

A competition for 
designs of orna- 
mental _ironwork, 
open to all archi- 
tects, draftsmen, 
designers, manual 
training instructors, 
architectural stu- 
dents and workers 
iron, is an- 
nounced by J. G. 
Braun, of New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Competitors are asked to address all com- 
munications to the Ornamental Iron Contest, 
care of J. G. Braun, 160 Greene Street, New 
York, N. Y. Details of the contest follow: 

Class A—Design for ornamental ironwork 
for small dwelling costing $25,000 or less. 
Prizes: First, $100; second, $50; third, $25; 
fourth, three prizes of $10 each. 

Class B—Design for ornamental ironwork 
for apartment building. Prizes: First, $100; 
second, $50; third, $25; fourth, three prizes 
of $10 each. 

Class C—Design for ornamental ironwork 
for an office building. Prizes: First, $100; 
second, $50; third, $25; fourth, fice prizes 
of £10 each. 
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FRENCH 


_ The purpose of the contest is to encour- 
age the use of ornamental ironwork in vari- 
B 2 - ous types of buildings; to bring before the 
architects designs adaptable to standard 
specifications ; to further cause ornamental 
iron workers to resort to methods of stand- 
 ardization tending toward more economical 
production. 

_ The jury of award will consist of two 
oe leading architects, two ornamental iron- 
workers and one representative of the firm 
of J. G. Braun. Judgment will be rendered 
ae _ upon originality of design, practicability of 
design, beauty of design and execution of 
_ drawing. 

_ No restrictions are placed on the type of 
een other than it be an integral part of 
_ the building, such as stairs, railings, grills, 
balconies, window boxes, elevator doors and 
fronts. Interior decorative items such as 
_ lamps, fixtures, andirons, tables, etc., are not 


ee ene 
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GATE, ORNAMENTAL 


-G. Braun catalogs 17, 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


IRoNWoRK, 18TH CENTURY 


Any material, such as rolled, or hammered 
iron or steel, cast iron, non-ferreous metals; 
steel mouldings, tubing, pickets, drop forged 
ornaments, the latter items taken from J. 
18 and 22 may be 
used. Any design to be eligible must show 
the use of one or more steel mouldings se- 
lected from J. G. Braun catalogs 17 or 22. 
Excellence of the effect produced will be con- 
sidered rather than the quantity of mould- 
ings used. Catalogs will be made available 
to those not having access to them, upon re- 
quest. 

The drawings must be executed on white 
paper in black ink. There is no restriction 
as to scale used or number or size of sheets 
submitted for any one entry. Contestants 
may compete in all three classes but may 
not submit more than one design for any one 
class. State clearly on each drawing in 
which class it is entered. ‘The drawings are 
to show a sketch of the ornamental ironwork 
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SEASCAPE—BY Sicurp Sxkou, INstrRuctor, GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL oF ART 


in its surrounding conditions, a detail view 
and plan and sectional view. 

Seale must be easily readable and be 
stated on drawing. The catalog number or 
numbers must appear on the sheet. An 
identification mark or nom de plume must 
be placed on each drawing which must be 
accompanied by a sealed plain envelope con- 
taining a true copy of identification mark 
or nom de plume together with the com- 
petitor’s name, address and name and ad- 
dress of employer, if any. 

The right is reserved to possession of all 
drawings receiving prizes. All other draw- 
ings remain the property of the contestant. 
The right is reserved by J. G. Braun to pub- 
lish or exhibit them as they deem fit. Name 
and address of the contestant wil be given 
in such publications. 

The contest will close October 1, 1925, 
noon, and awards will be made shortly after- 
ward. 

J. G. Braun will use care in handling and 
returning the sketches, but the contestants 
submitting them assume all risks of loss or 
damage to their sketches. It is understood 
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that the contestants agree to the above con- 
ditions and that all decisions of the ap- 
pointed jury shall be final. 


ee 


A METHOD 
I spread my words haphazard on the paper, 
Like steel fillings. 
Then I apply the magnet, 
Not too closely. 
The words arrange themselves in patterns. 
There is no guesswork. 
It depends on the magnet. 
—Palms. 


PERFECT ART 


A work of art is said to be perfect in pro- 
portion as it does not remind the spectator 
of the process by which it was created.— 
Tuckerman. 


Artists may produce excellent designs, but 
they will avail little, unless the taste of the 
public is sufficiently cultivated to appreciate 
them.—George C. Mason. 


ANDREE RUELLAN 


We hear a great deal about Franco-Amer- 
ican feeling and Franco-American art. At 
present there is 
a Franco-Amer- 
ican artist hav- 
ing her _ first 
-one-“man” 
show in Paris. 
_ Andrée Ruellan 
-has a real claim 
to the title, 
having been 


born in New 
York of French 
parents, and 


: having begun 
ox her artistic ca- 
- reer at the age 
of eight, with 
an exhibition at 
the MacDowell 
Club. Later she 
studied at the 
-_ art_ students’ 
league with 
Maurice Sterne, 
and thereby 
~. won a scholar- 
ship to Rome. 
= But after a 
year in Italy 
she gravitated 
to Paris, where 
_ for the last two years she has figured as one 
of the youngest artists of the latin quarter. 
Her present exhibition, consisting of some 
_ thirty pieces, includes oils, pastels and draw- 
ings. Her painting and particularly her 
drawing shows the “nice” order of the mod- 
- erns combined with an artistic sense un- 
-. common among the present-day younger 
painters. She figures among the painters 
_ who ean “bear watching.” 


PorTRAIT—BY MLLE 


* * *% * 


_ Who can say that modern art can’t hold 
its place with the old. A few years ago the 
Mona Lisa was stolen from the Louvre. Re- 
-_ eently a picture called “La Cigarette” dis- 
_ appeared from the Salon des Independants. 
_ Undoubtedly, Mlle. Yvonne Normandin is a 
young person of ability, but still compara- 
tively few people had heard of either her 
or her work until this annonymous. admirer 
chose to walk off with the painting under 
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The American Art Student in Paris 


By E. Morrityt Copy 


the very noses of the attendants and visitors 
in the gallery. 


Krom the American point of 
view we should 
say, “Hats off 
to Mlle. Nor- 
mandin! A 
darn clever 
publicity 
stunt,” Or was 
it merely a pro- 
test from some 
gentleman from 


Kansas? 
4 ¢= 858 


The old feud 
between Mont- 
martre and 
M on tparnasse 
is on again. In 
the good old 
days  Mont- 
martre was the 
home of the ar- 
tists, and is 
still »atronized 
by a number of 
conser vative 
French ‘paint- 
ers. Every year 
they have a 
sidewalk show 
and try to in- 
veigle the pas- 
serby to become a patron of the arts by 
parting with some of his hard-earned cash. 
This show is called La Foire aux Croutes. 
The literal meaning of the word “crofite” is 
a crust formed on the surface of anything, 
therefore a bad painting. Until this year 
the Foire aux Croutes has been studiously 
ignared by the more liberal Montparnasse 
group. But no longer could “La:' Horde du 
Montparnasse” be outdone. So they pro- 
ceeded to establish a fair of their own, which 
the called the “Marché aux Navets” or 
“Art Turnips.” The quarter turned out in 
great. style with flowing ties and wide- 
brimmed hats. It has not been ascertained 
as yet who made the greatest profits, the ar- 
tists or the neighboring cafes. 


. ANDREE RUELLAN 


* + * * 


Even liberty-loving France can’t escape 
the invasion of censorship and the censor. 
The French sculptor, Desbois, modeled a 
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Twenty-thr 


THE 


STi_L Lire—sy MULE. 


figure of Venus for the principal entrance 
to the Arts Decoratifs. When the figure 
was put up, it was seen to be nude, “as 
naked as truth’ as one of the French papers 
expressed it. Desbois was asked to clothe 
the figure, which he unfortunately did. The 
result, of course, is that now the figure has 
a really indecent look. But the committee 
is satisfied. To again quote one of the 
French papers——‘‘c’est un scandale.” Oh, 
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ANDREE RUELLAN 
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well, “Hont soit qui mal y’pense.’ 
* * % * 

Roy Sheldon and Abel Warshawsky, Amer- 
icans, share their studio in Paris. They are 
studying and working here,—the former as 
a sculptor and the latter as a painter. Re- 
cently Roy MacNicol, who was en route to 
Spain to paint a series of screens, posed for 
a bust by Sheldon and a portrait by War- 
shawsky. 


MMERCIAL ARTIST 
—_— 


Series VI. THUMANN’s “Amor Und Psycut 
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BARNARD’S CLOISTERS, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 
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An Afternoon in Arcady 


By Irma Tuompson IRELAND | 


Have you a little camera with a finder? 


Bring it along with your sketching-pad and 
a box of colored crayons. 

Now where shall we go? 
sketch? 
urban cottages? No? Well then let’s ride 
to the end of the longest car-line and trust 
to luck for inspiration. Too many automo- 
biles in the road; we'll have to cut across 
and dodge into the woods. The sign says 
‘No Trespassing” but if we’re arrested we'll 

give the Judge our sketches. That'll fix him. 
_ Here we are! Now what shall we draw? 
Let's try the finder and see what we can 
see. Ah! There’s a trickly little stream 
with spots of sunshine in it—and a little 
further down there’s a pool. 
boys go swimming there. See that willow? 
It’s like a wood-nymph with long hair look- 
ing down into the water. Don’t frighten 
her though; for there’s her guardian just be- 
hind—a great. big blustering elm. 

A little closer now to get the reflections 
in the pool. That's fine for one part of 
the picture: height—depth of shadow—in- 
teresting contrasts in strength of line and 
delicacy of foliage. Now for something to 
balance up. Hello! What’s that? Just a 
step or two, and there across the brook is 
a path—a Jolly little path—and through ‘it 
a glimpse of a sloping meadow. Do we see 
sheep? Yes, surely;—now what more could 
we ask? 

Hurry before the light changes! 
main points down carefully, block 


Get the 
in the 


shadows, indicate the colors even if you do 
not complete filling in; scribble notes on the © 


margin so you won't forget. This ought to 
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What shall we 
City smoke-stacks, park vistas, sub-— 


‘been sent to spy on us. 


.. life! 


I'll bet the 


make an oil painting some time when we 
have leisure to dream over it. 

We must get one more at least while the 
sun is high. Let’s jump the brook and dare 
that little path. Sst! There’s a boy com- 
ing along the fence with a dog. Maybe he’s 
No, nothing like 
He has a pail and a fish-pole hidden 
I’ll bet he’s 


that ! 
there under a pile of brush. 
playing hooky from school. Shall we give 
him a quarter to pose for us? Not on your 
Use a soft pencil and get him quickly 
“as is.” We can hide behind these bushes, 
but hurry before that kioodle smells us! 
There’ now! Ragged shirt—overalls—-bare 
feet—and dog! Did you get that beatific 
smile? Oh, if the ‘school-teacher could see 
that! I hope he finds the quarter. 

_ Now we'll have to duck. for the car-line 
or miss our supper. Too bad we have to 
eat. Next time we'll pack a lunch and stay 
all day. Feet tired? Mine are; but it’s 
been worth it. Looky! The sun’s going 
down behind that row of poplars over there. 
Can you hope to get that color ever onto 
canvas? 

See the church spire beyond that clump 
of maples? There’s a bit of purple there 
somewhere, and blue—that deep magic blue 
that makes you feel you have suddenly 
stepped into. fairyland. Listen! Hear that 
hoot-owl? We can’t sketch that, but I’d die 
happy if I could: paint a picture that would 
make somebody think he was hearing it. 

Well, it’s too dark to get anything else 
now. We've missed our supper, but aftér a 
trip like this—who minds a cold snack in the 
pantry? 


| [HOW WE THINK OUT DESIGNS = - ONE IDEA DEVELOPING ANOTHER 
| FROM THE ANIMAL TO .~THE TOY 
Bei. > wn a = om: 
HIS SILHOUETTE 

- IN PAPER 
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Horse Farr—sy Rosa BoNHEUR 


Our Tenth Famous Painting for Classroom Study 


The original of “The Horse Fair’ is said 
to be the largest canvas ever executed by 
a painter of animals. It was done in Rosa 
Bonheur’s studio, although the sketches for 
it were made “on location,’ as the movie 
men would say. Mlle. Bonheur disguised 
herself as a man in order to get true local 
color for her famous masterpiece. 
this so that the dealers -would go on with 
their business in a natural manner. 

This canvas was presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt in 1887. It was first submitted 
by Mlle. Bonheur to her native city, Bor- 
deaux, for 12,000 frances, or about $2,500. 
Bordeaux refused her offer, and the picture 
passed successively into the hands of Ernest 
Gambart, A. T. Stewart of New York City 
and finally Mr. Vanderbilt. 

“The Horse Fair’ was first exhibited at 
the Salon of 1853. The Jury of Admission 
was so impressed with its worth that it de- 
cided any further pictures presented by Mlle. 
Bonheur would be admitted without exam- 
ination—an honor rarely conferred upon any 
painter, and probably never before upon a 
woman. 

Lhe canvas shows convincing action, with 
a number of magnificent stallions being led to 
their places in the market. Looking at it, 


one is thrilled and technique is fo cgotten: 


the scene is so real. 

Mlle. Bonheur did much of her painting 
out of doors, and the smaller illustration on 
this page shows her at work. 


magazine for classroom study. 


She did_ 


“The Horse Fair’ is the tenth in the 
series of rotominiatures presented in this 
The subjeet 
was suggested by a Los Angeles school 
teacher, who pointed out the unlikelihood that 
any of her pupils would ever be able to see 
the original in the Metropolitan Museum. 


Rosa BonuHevur’s INsPIRATIONS 


Careful study of “The Horse Fair’ re- 
veals that the artist had a thorough knowl- 
edge of equine anatomy, which she acquired 
by years of painstaking research and prae- 
tice. Too many present-day painters at- 
tempt to hide ignorance of such details by 
brilliance of color or eccentricity of com- 
position. 
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Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


High Windows 


By Irma THompson IRELAND 


The first high windows of my recollection 
were leafy openings in the tops of maple 
trees in spring time. What I saw through 
those windews then! Oh, who can tell in 
October what he saw in May! 

Blue sky——white clouds——a robin or two— 
the tip of a lilac bush——a ploughed field— 
a line of blue-green forest off towards the 
other side of the world; and then—brushed 
in lightly with rose and gold and violet, a 
gorgeous fairy castle on a mountain top— 
the Prince—the Fiery Dragon—the Rain- 
bow Road to the Land of Dreams.. 

Ah well; one must have May—if only to 
remember. = 
: * * + % 

Strange, but the next high windows looked 
out over a great grim city. A city of smoke 
and dirt and noise; of tremendous energy 
and again—dreams. Always dreams. 

Black jagged outlines. of roofs against a 
flaming sky like a broken comb in orange 
tissue paper. What did it mean to the one 
standing white-faced, with clenched hands 
beating on the closed windows way up there? 

Mid-summer. 
of ambition. 


Youth-—arrogant, insatiate, 
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Youth ablaze with the fires 


burning incense in the Temple of the Sun.. 
* + * + 

The next. high windows? 
words can really describe them! Glimpses 
between arched tree-trunks on the Mountain 


That Was God. Cathedral windows stained. 
with the glories of a molten sky. 


Strings of 
patient pack-ponies climbing the ridge te 
Snow-Line Camp. Blue lakes of mountain 
asters. Glistening regiments of stark ¢ru- 
saders stripped by the last forest fire. A 
painted hillside—N arada Falls flung over the 


rocks like the bare brown arms of an Indian 3 


maid grieving for her lover. 
High windows? 


worlds more beautiful to look upon, more 


hazardous to scale, more glorious to conquer! | 
A breath of mountain air free | 


Autumn. 
from prejudice or preconception. 


Youth 


with the first gray at the temples, the first 


lines of life about the eyes. Perspective. 
Ah! If there were but more high windows! 


And more kindred spirits, in the world of — 
art, who have the vision,—to whom those 


windows mean something and everything. 
Time will bring them. 


ARTIST 


I wonder if — 


Yea, verily: the windows 
of the world from whose mystic ledges one | 
may sight the snow-capped peaks of other — 
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MARIANO FortuNy, CoLLECTION OF WiLLiAM H. VANDERBILT 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CUMBERLANDS—-ETCHING BY MARGARET MANUEL 


The Art of Etching 


By Lowe Watutace and E. S. LumMspEen 


The mere fact that a man is devoting prac- 
tically his whole life to the study and prac- 
tise of etching, as an art, does not preclude 
his being talented and gifted along other 
branches of artistic endeavor. 

Witness the fact that Joseph Pennell, 
etcher par excellence, is a lithograph artist 
of merit, and recognized throughout the 
world as such. Anders Zorn, he of the thor- 
oughly practical school, is a painter and col- 
orist of no mean reputation. Rembrandt van 
Ryn, world famed for his portraits, was an 
etcher. And ‘so on,—by dozens and scores 
we find them. 

Etching is, however, an art unto itself. 
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The English word is derived from the 
Dutch, etzen, to eat. Therefore, in order to 
make an etching at all one must employ an 
eating-away, or, as it is. technically known, 
a biting process. Any solid material which 
reacts to a mordant can yield an etching; 
even glass, were it possible to print from it 
without danger of it breaking. An ordinary 
circular saw in a prison machine shop was 
once used. Upon it was engraved the por- 
trait of the governor of that state. Needless 
to say, the art work secured the prisoner's 
release. 

For those taking up the study of etching 
as a serious, life’s work, we should recom- 
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mend, at the start, the securing of several: 
good books on the subj ect. 


“The Art of Etching,” published by J. B. 


Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia, is one of the 
best extant, being written for the beginner 


as well as the advanced student-worker, and 
profuse in its illustrations and details. Two 
of their illustrations, in greatly reduced size, 


have been used in connection with this arti- 


- 


cle. 
Not so many years ago, but sufficiently far 


back to be entirely out of the ken of the 


present generation, the country was said to 


be going to the dogs (they still say it) be- 
cause the old mail coach was being supplant- 


ed by the locomotive steam engine. 
adays the commercial man points with pride 
to the immense benefits which have accrued 
to the world at large through constantly in- 
creasing possibilities of rapid, international 
communication. And he is right. 

The same spirit of commercialism also dic- 
tates a defense of photogravure and process 
work in general in the reproduction of works 
of art. But it is wrong, we feel. Just as 


“Ruskin was uneconomic in his scorn of “the 


_ spawn of the devil,” the defender of photo- 


so | 


gravure is leading the artistic world quite 
astray when he places, if he ever has the 


temerity to do so, his product in the classes 


of the finer arts. No photogravure plate 
that we have ever seen is worth, in art value, 


vanything like an etching, and for those who 


are tempted to invest a few dollars in a 
photogravure reproduction of single art~sub- 
jects will ever be able to see one-tenth of 
this sum realized ten years after, in a sale. | 


Now- 
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UPPER: 


THe  Baprtistry, 
NorMAN Porcu or KuiIne’s 
CoLLEGE, CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. AT Lert: Ercu- 
ING OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL. 


This is no prophecy, merely an easily 
demonstrated fact. If the man in the street 
buys a process plate he does so for its sub- 
ject,—rarely for its art, and, as subjects 
must grow old fachioned, the plate is an 
ephemeral product of no lasting value. We 
know that as great a man as Alma- Talmeda, 
alas, has given his allegiance to the “pro- 
cess’” reproducer, and it looks almost as if 
we were to have no more of the beautiful 
plates of other famous etchers. We know, 
also, that Sir Frederick Leighton has been 

“processed” for years and years past. But 
these need give us no pause. 

The art of Mr. Tadema is just of that 
smooth, soulless, perfect kind which will 
perish as certainly as did its creator. There 
is hardly a breath of the true art life in Mr. 
Tadema’s work. He holds a unique position 
because he painted the most perfect furniture 
pictures that come from any easel at the 
present time. But at the very best it is dust 
and ashes, and one unconsidered pencil 
sketch of his is worth all the dexterously 
handled marble monotonies in “color” which 
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he has ever given us. 
Let the © “process” 
lovers then have him, 
and welcome. It only 
goes to confirm our 
opinion that _ photo- 
gravure is machinery 
and not perfect art. 

As for Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the fact that 
almost everything he 
painted instantly passed 
into the hands of the 
photographer explains 
the monotony of his 
color and the great 
value he attached to 
light and shade. He 
has obviously painted 
for the process person 
this many a day, and, 
as an artist, has ceased 
to interest artists. We 
knew every year what 
he would do, he would 
paint with the ultimate 
destination of his work 
well before his eyes, and 
consequently our chief 
artistic delights were in 
him as a sculptor and an 
after - dinner speaker. 
Then, too, the commer- 
cial instinct counts for 
much. In the old days 
of line engraving, or 
even of etching, one Hy Uns Gale. 
plate a month was about 
as much as a publisher could hope to get 
out, try how he would. Now you can manu- 
facture “‘process plates’ at fully five times 
the speed. A plate is sold out and another 
commission given. So the commercially- 
minded artist 
sees a rapid 
consumption 
temptingly 
dangling before 
his eyes. 

The gaping, 
wide - mouthed 
public swallows 
new_ impres- 
sions almost 
damp from the 
press, and has 
as much taste 
a s_ Dickens’s 
hero with the 
brimstone and 
treacle! This, CrEopatRA 


WomMAN BATHING Her FEET 


ETCHED UPON IRON 


we repeat, is not art, 
but manufacture; and 
the collector of: black 
and white is _ being 
killed by this’ ghastly 
process of over produc- 
tion - of inartistic re- 
minders of their artistic 
folly. As for the argu- 
ment that is sometimes 
urged that “process” 
plates are but the 
groundwork upon which 
much hand work finds 
expression, we can at 
least say that the repro- 
duction would often be 
interesting if we could 
get away from_ the 
groundwork. Some of 
Miss Maud Goodman’s 
sentimental canvases are 
remarkable examples of 
what can be done by 
hand work upon “pro- 
cess’ ground. The re- 
sult is _ sufficiently 
“fluffy” to prove our 
contention up to the 
hilt. 

It is not our mission 
in this to rave about 
commercialism as _ op- 
posed to art, and we 
will pass on to express 
some ideas regarding 
the artistic methods of 
reproduction. It is, un- 


questionably, open to doubt whether any pic- 
ture should be reproduced in black and 
white. We have seen some memorable fail- 


ures. 


On the other hand, what finer piece of work 


could be seen 
than Mr. Hole’s 
etching of Mil- 
let’s ““W ood- 
Sawyers” 
(Dowdeswell) , 
or Mr. Law’s 
plate . after 
+urne ss 
“Childe  Har- 
old’s  Pilgrim- 
age’ (Dowdes- 
well)... Mr: 
Hole gave us a 
perfect transla- 
tion, and at the 
Same time an 


Ercuep In 1515 individual crea- 
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tion by an etcher. Either of 
these plates are for the collector 
and the connoisseur. Mr. Pratt 
has also done many a good line 
engraving which can be valued for 
its own beauties, and Mr. John 
Cother Webb in his engraving of 
“The Poisoned Hound”  (Le- 
fevre), has demonstrated very 
clearly that a black and white 
artist with the graver can often 
give that fresh and _ sparking 
quality to a picture which is ab- 
sent from the original. We could 
multiply these instances exceed- 
ingly, but these we have cited are 
sufficient for our general purpose. 

Just as we find in the translat- 
ing etcher or engraver the germs 
of that art without which a pic- 
ture is as nothing worth, we find 
the same quality also present in 
the painter-etcher. He makes 
many less failures than his trans- 
lating brother, chiefly because he 
goes straight to his subject, and 
is not hampered by the color 
schemes which so often drive the 
translator astray. And here a word for the 
translator. His task is more difficult, as, of- 
ten as not, he has to correct for black and 
white what is either false or untranslatable 
in the colored original. This requires the eye 
of the artist. Art, however, does not grow in 
value in ratio with the difficulties it has to 
overcome; there is no factor in the ultimate 
artistic result,—the skill displayed in the 
overcoming notwithstanding. 


As mentioned previously, etching has been 
employed as a medium of expression by many 
of the greatest artists in modern times. 
When we think of Durer, Rembrandt, Whist- 
ler, Meryon, Legros and Lepere, and of such 
moderns as Nevinson and Brangwyn of Eng- 
land; Steinlen and Besnard of France, Mary 
Cassett and Frank Benson of the American 
School, the art of etching needs no further 
sponsors. 


Even in the printing of an etching, the 
handling of the copper plate, paper, etc., 
mean much. The plate is laid flat upon the 
bed, and after being inked and wiped, the pa- 
per is laid carefully over the surface of the 
plate, after which blankets cover the whole, 
preparatory to passing under the roller. The 
entire bed, bearing plate and paper to be 
printed, thus moves under pressure so great 
that the ink leaves the intaglio design pre- 
viously made in the plate by the artist, and 
affixes itself to the paper which has been 
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dampened to adjust itself better to the pro- 
cess. 

The preparation of the plate for printing 
is made by placing a coating over the surface 
made of lamp black and tallow, through 
which the artist draws with a sharp needle 
such lines as he may wish to appear in the 
final work. These lines extend through the 
ground and lay near the copper, so that 
when the plate is placed in a pan of acid, 
the lines thus exposed are bitten into the 
copper plate and in this way the etching is 
made. When completed, the ground is, of 
course, removed and the plate is then ready 
for printing. 

Everything concerned with the process of 
producing a fine work of art in an etching 
requires. care, diligence, and the greatest 
amount of loving patience. 


Colored etching should not, in the opinion 
of the world’s greatest etchers, ever be at- 
tempted. Joseph Pennell, the Brooklyn 
firebrand, as far as being a “fighting artist’’ 
is concerned, thinks that hanging is too good . 
for those who “hand tint” etchings. 


No; we must throw in our lot with the 
painter-etcher as, par excellence, the true 
artistic worker in black and white. No one 
who cared to study, or even to casually visit 
the recent exhibitions have failed to have 
been struck by the artistic atmosphere which 
pervaded there. It is always beautiful work, 
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with but few exceptions. Work which de- 
served to hang on the .walls of the artist, 
the truly loving collector, the student of 
form and dexterously arranged and perfectly 
understood black and white. We _ have 
chosen, from amongst a very notable collec- 
tion of art works, a few which we think may 
render some good account of themselves 
when reproduced and reduced. They are 
typical works, and in themselves not only 
a powerful plea for the cause which gave 
them birth, but a full, sufficient, and lasting 
confirmation of our contention. 

Of the subjects which we have reproduced 
from former and recent exhibitions of the 
various societies we mention the excellent 
one of the Canterbury Cathedral, by W. 
Brown who, as you will notice, uses a strong, 
vigorous line. Also, ““Woman Bathing Her 
Feet,’ by Urs Graf. This etching, upon 
iron, reproduced from J. B. Lippincott’s 
“Art of Etching,” is the first known one to 
carry a date, though those of Hopfer and 
the Master of 1515 are almost certainly 
earlier. 

Another of the early ones, reduced in 
miniature on page 43 here, is signed by “The 
Master of 1515,’—probably a German. It 
was done by the earliest artist to use the bit- 
ten line known in Italy. The background 
and shading are drypoint. One of the orig- 
inals of this figure study is in the British 
Museum. 

Baron Huard’s “The Mill” is reproduced 
'on page 40 from a print furnished by Fred- 
erick Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds uses one of 
the machines pictured in connection with 
this article for his print work. Margaret 


Manuel, of New York City, has executed a 


fine landscape “In the Heart of the Cum- 
berlands, Tennessee,’ and we reproduce, in 
rotogravure, two of the paintings of Anders 
Zorn, would-famous etcher. It will readi- 
ly be seen that process work cannot give due 
justice to etchings and paintings, but to print 
an edition the size of THe AmeErIcAN ART 
STUDENT AND CoMMERCIAL ARTIST, on an 
etching press, would require thousands of 
etched plates and months of time. 
_ Altogether these are worthy examples, in 
miscellany, of what etching amounts to and 
we may mention that, in some instances, the 
impressions may be purcltased from the art- 
ists at commendably small prices. In oil 
painting one may fumble away for months on 
one canvas, says the author, in “The Art 
of Etching,” and yet arrive at something, 
without necessarily showing the traces of 
one’s many tentative efforts. This is at 
least a common enough practice. 

But in attacking a copper or zinc plate 


one cannot go to work in that manner. If 
one finds the initial planning to be wrong, 
it is better to throw the plate away and (with 
added experience) start a second; and (may 
be) after that, a third. But all this means 
that the mind is being made up on the cop- 
per when it might have been satisfied by 
working the matter out in another medium— 
a medium far less exasperating and decid- 
edly more economicai. 

Another quality is essential—and if the 
student is without it, it must be acquired— 
Patience. This bears repeating. 

This may apply almost equally to every 
art, but is certainly a sine qua non in etching. 
One must be prepared to spoil plate after 
plate, not only as a tyro but always; and, 
having spoiled one, not to give up in disgust 
(I know a very fine painter indeed who be- 
gan etching, and gave up the whole thing 
after his first failure), but to begin again; 
and to repeat this, when necessary, as long 
as one continues to etch! 

One must never be afraid of making mis- 
takes, but always of giving up because of 
them. The plates which do come off make it 
all well worth while. If the student thinks he. 
has something definite to say in etching—hay- 
ing probably seen good work done by others 
in the medium, and feeling drawn towards it 
as sympathetic to the expression of what he 
himself sees—then by all means let him go 
ahead and try his hand. Only, let him go 
at it boldly, and, having made a mess of one 
plate, start making a mess of a second! 

Although verbal advice from a master will 
probably save many blunders and disap- 
pointments at the outset, yet it is quite pos- 
sible to learn what is essential from a text- 
book. I know this from personal experience ; 
and though it takes longer, what one teaches 
oneself (through one’s mistakes, largely) 
sticks, in a way that no knowledge can which 
has been gained from a teacher who pre- 
vents one making those same mistakes. 

One of the dangers of the modern art 
school is that the students often have too 
much done for them; and this is fatal when 
the course is over. I was once visiting one 
of the best-known schools, and asked one of 
the women students what strength of acid 
she was using. The astonishing answer was: 
“TI don’t know; it’s what we have given us!” 
No doubt this was individual slackness on 
the part of the student, but if she had had 
to go out and buy, and afterwards mix, her 
acid, she could not have answered as she did. 

The painter-etcher, unlike some students, 
has had to struggle for his very existence, 
and even now his full need of justice and 
appreciation is delayed, but in him lies the 
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salvation of the black and white art. We 
cherish our Rembrandt etchings, our Durer 
woodblocks, and collect them. We shall only 
collect translators’ etchings and engravings 
in the future for the art that is in the work 
of the engraver and etcher, and as for photo- 
gravure we shall never collect it at all, unless 
as a “morgue clipping.”” We have spoken 
our mind very freely in this matter, and will 
as freely give place to anyone who may care 
to take up the brief for the defence. 


AMERICAN ART EXPERTS 
VISITING RUSSIA 

Dr. Basheford Dean, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, accompanied by Dr. C. H. 
Brinton a well known American art critic, 
and Stephen P. Dugan, of the New York In- 
stitute of International Education, has been 
visiting Moscow to become acquainted with 
the Moscow Art Gallery, Museum and gen- 
eral cultural conditions. Dr. Dean is re- 
ported to be negotiating for an interchange 
of art objects of Russia and the United 
States. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


By Fetice GourpDian 
From rippling stream, from wood, from 
sunny glade, 
From dreary moorland and from _ breezy 
wold; 
Where lurk the mysteries of light and shade; 
Where autumn tints the mellowing scene 
with gold, 
What time its summer garb begins to fade; 
Where winter sits enthroned in icy hold, 
Limn’d by the sun’s unerring pen, they come 
These pictures of our happy island home. 


What happy days by the deep;sounding sea, 

What lazy musings by the silent mere, 

What pleasant rambles o’er the dewy lea 

Come back to memory’s view, distinct and 
clear, 

Friends that we’ve loved, and lost, again we 
see 

Amid the scenes their presence rendered 

dear! 

And while these triumphs of our craft shall 
last, 

The past to us cannot be wholly past. 


PORTRAIT BY PERRY 

R. Hinton Perry has finished and exhibited 
an attractive portrait of Miss Harriet Camac. 
The painting is at present on view in New- 
port. 
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TURKISH ARTISTS TO 
DESIGN NEW STAMPS 


Artists will soon begin work on the new 
Republican postage stamps of Turkey, which 
an English firm is to manufacture. It is 
planned to make the new stamp an artistic 
contribution to philately. The designs will 
show a portrait of the present President 
of the Republic, Ghazy Kemal Pasha; a view 
of the valley of Kizil Irmak and pictures of 
the old Fortress of Angora, the famous white 
wolf of Turkey and different historic events 
of the country. 


The new issue of stamps will be solely 
designed by Turkish artists. Foreign artists 
and designers are strictly excluded from the 
competition. 


COLONY FOR ARTISTS 


Isaac A. Benequit, a real estate operator, 
has given the Culture Club, 303 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, seventy-seven acres of 
land in south Jersey, between Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City, to found an artists’ col- 
ony, it is announced by Albert Sonberg, 
president of the club. 


Mr. Sonberg said plans for developing the 
colony were under consideration, and build- 
ing would probably begin in a short time. 
The object of the Culture Club is to lend a 
helping hand to obscure and needy painters, 
sculptors, musicians, etc. 


The value of the land, Mr. Sonberg said, 
is about $100,000. The colony will probably 
be named in honor of Mr. Benequit. 


WHAT IS ART? 


Art is not painting, nor sculpture, nor 
decoration, nor architecture, but all of these; 
it is the patient doing of the right thing well, 
in a spirit of love, that the result may be 
seemly, just, and beautiful. Therein is the 
difficulty. We all know that we can be 
taught to admire a certain school of painting, 
to prefer certain lines in decoration, to dis- 
criminate between styles of architecture— 
all this, and more, we can learn with our 
heads, but can we all feel in our hearts the 
seemly, the just, and the beautiful? 


George Moore, in Modern Painting, says: 
“The original taste of man is always for the 
obvious and the commonplace, and that it is 
only by great labor and care that man learns 
to understand as beautiful that which the 
uneducated eye considers ugly.” 
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What Price Permanence? 


Year after year you can see your compositions fighting a win- 
ning fight against the ravages of time and never will you 


know the day that they have succcumbed to change or dis- This is the 
integration. For permanence is no longer a Utopia. No, | Permanent 
not evén a luxury. It is as easy and as economical to endow bi a 


your compositions with a long healthy life as it is to con- 
demn them to early senility. It is all a matter of the color 
you employ, 

The Permanent Palette has been composed for the con- 
venience and protection of you artists who value permanence. 
The palette is made up of twenty-four selected Weber Ar- 
tists’ colors. Every one of these twenty-four colors has 
been carefully observed and tested. Laboratory research has 
proven beyond doubt that every color in the Permanent 
Palette, either singly or in combination with one another, 
will stand up under exposure to impure air, light and at- 
mospheric changes—the very elements that are attacking 
your painting from the moment that color dries on the 
canvas. : 
Safeguard all your compositions by using the Permanent 
Palette exclusively. 

Selected Weber Artists’ Colors are sold by reliable art, depart- 
ment and stationery stores throughout the United States. 


F. WEBER CO. 


1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 


Branches: 705 Pine Street 1250. Tata St. 227 Park Ave. 
Si; “LOUES PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


Alizarin Crimson 
Rose Madder 
Cadmium Yellows 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Reds 
Emeraude Green 
Permanent Blue 
Permanent Green 
French Ultramarine 
Cobalt Blue 
Cerulean Blues 
Cobalt Violet 
Permanent Violet 
Yellow Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 

Raw Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Raw Umber 
Indian Red 
Venetian Red 
Light Red 

Ivory Black 
Lamp Black 
Permalba (The perm- 
anent White) 


WEBER ARTISTS’ COLORS 


The Colors the Old Masters would have used 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE 6 
Dependable for their consistent color uniformity, 
these inks are readily miscible with each other an V as 


and are far superior to cake and tube colors 
because of their ease in working. 


11 COLORS 


Brilliant Transparent Waterproof | yY S ° 
Carmine Green Indigo AY 1r i 
Brick Red Blue Brown 


Orange Vermillion Scarlet 
Violet Yellow 


BLACKS, also, 


General (Soluble)—For fine : 
line work and washes. = If Someone Told You 
Waterproof — For working = 2 ‘ 
drawings; es That you could have that favorite print, 
and WHITE snapshot or sketch enlarged on _ canvas 


Waterproof and Opaque C ——— wouldn’t it interest youP 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. : SG Enlargements are made on a high grade of 
71 Ninth St. Brook'yn, N. Y. = canvas and sent to you stretched, ready to 
paint. Or we color them too. 


We've been doing this for over ten years and 
have the knack of knowing what you want. 


eererogr LN WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Clark & Hreed 
4 East 8th St. New York 


The largest selling 
quality pencil in 
the worid 


The pencils and crayons advertised on 
these pages are as good as can be made; 


they are worth buying. 


Free sample 
on request 


Excellences of a | ES 
Perfect Pencil Intensely Black Crayon-Rolled Paper Covering 


Fashion Sketching—lIllustrating 


: Absolute freedom from grit or even the No. 1 Soft—No. 2 Medium—No. 3 Hard—wNo. 4 

¢ slightest coarseness. Ex. Hard—No. 5 Copal Hard, $1.25 Per Dozen. 
Every d evenl tched in ever . 

e J very egree venly matc e 1 very W ILLIAM KORN 


pencil of that degree—always. 


3 True gradations throughout 17 black 
° Saree es each degree distinctly 
useful. 


Plain Ends, per doz. . .. $1.00 


2 
ieee Sg CONTE CRAYONS 
At Stationers and Stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Compan | | 
227 Fifth Avenue New York E very wh ere! 


120 Centre St., New York, Dept. 3 
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ILLUSTRATION to V3. 
DRAWING BOARD U« 


a furlock 


FOR ARTISTS—STUDENTS—DESIGNERS! 


Universally recognized high class board that meets 
every requirement. Obtainable in extra smooth or 
high tooth finish of sizes and thickness to suit. 
A trial is convincing—write for samples. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, Inc., Mfrs. 


3436-38 Market Street 
3435-37-39 Ludlow Street HILADELPHIA. Pa 


A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


MATERIALS 


FOR THE ARTIST, STUDENT 
OR THE COMMERCIAL 
DESIGNER. 
OIL & WATER COLORS—FIELD_ SKETCH- 
ING SETS. ARTCO FINE FRENCH 


BRISTLE BRUSHES. CANVAS— 
PAPER AND BOARD 


SOLE NEW YORK DISTRIBUTOR 
BACO BATIK DYES 


Our catalog should be in your hands 


JULIUS GLASER & SON 


806 Sixth Ave.—Bryant 7210 


Cottage Colors 


The best, most practical and most easily 
applied water colors obtainable. 


EXCEPTIONALLY brilliant, very finely 
ground and opaque. They enable you to put 
your ideas across. 


Your Dealer or Write to 


Cottage Color Company, Inc. 
114 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


—PaInTExX— 


The Textile Paint— 


RILLIANT, full of life and beauty, for use on 

silks, satins, veivets. Permanent, washable, non- 

spreading. Can be dry cleaned ; leaves fabric 
soft and pliable. Ready for use. Made in 16 shades. 
Put up in 2 oz. ene 

set important colors 

SPECIA te and full syianpaieeyee SR 

Sold at department and art supply stores 

If your dealer cannot supply you— 

SEND NO MONEY-—Your name and address is 
sufficient. Pay postman $3.00 plus postage. 

Special discount for Schools and Teachers 

PAINTEX COMPANY 

82 Irving Place New York, N. Y. 


The Hallmark of Excellence 


The WHATMAN watermark on 
vour sheet of drawing paper is more 
than a mere identification. It is your 
guarantee that the use of the best 
raw materials, meticulous care in 
manufacture, and the priceless experi- 
ence of one hundred and fifty years 
have made this sheet as nearly perfect 
as Drawing Paper. can be. 


Send for No. D8 a handy 

. sample book of sizes, sur- 
faces and weights—free to 
artists, architects and en- 
gineers. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce St. 
New Yerk, N. Y. 


Look 
for this 
water- 
mark. 


DRAWING PAPERS 


oo ee 


Artists’ Materials & 


Drawing Supplies of 
Every Description 


From the largest and most complete 
stock 


Catalog will be mailed upon request 


Trade Mark 


A. H. ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Importers & Dealers 


208-10-12 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Photographic Colors. Artists’ Water Colors. 


PEERLESS JAPANESE 
(Made in U. S. A.) 
In bound booklets, three sizes...$1.00, 75c and 45c Outfit Boxes ..............$2.00 and $2.50 
Liquid colors for air brush users. ‘Colors in extra sheets—the original film colors—150 shades and hues. 
These colors are used and recommended by teachers and pupils at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston. 


Peerless Photo-Oil Colors 


The last word in oil colors for artists, photo-graphers and commercial users. 
BRILLIANT—TRANSPARENT—PERMANENT 
Slide-Cover boxes, No. 1 or No. 2, fifteen 
SGUCG; COOH 5 See ie Er ete $2.50 


Asst. of 60 tubes, two sizes, one class only, 
Be SER ay oT AR RON Sea RTE 25e and 4%ce 


Outfit Boxes containing all materials requi- 
site for use, including 15 tubes, medium, 
ete. Leatherette Box, complete ...... $3.75 

From your local dealer or mailed direct, postpaid. 
JAPANESE WATER COLOR CO., Peerless Bldg., Diamond Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
—— tablished 1902 


JAP. ART BRUSHES 


ADJUSTABLE__ SILVER 


a \\ TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. fr a a ta a eee a ee = 


ie \ \ [ Rew rer’ Bi \ \ 
| ‘il. I" Ml! ; |) . 
yt ' } ! i it } | 1 H| 


li i i My | 
| Hl | 


| 


| cn sik ma) lat lee) A Uns 


¢ 27¢ 30¢ 36¢ 32¢ SBE 2AG IGE 22c 2BE 32c 40¢ 24¢ 22¢ Ble 36€42¢639¢ 44€¢ 30E-37¢ AAC =. ARE Z2¢ 23 24¢ 25¢ 26E 27¢ 28BE = 3le 34¢ 39¢ 49¢ x 


Ask your dealer or write for literature 
SVEN INCHES Dealers write for Sales Plan 

ILLUSTRATIONS Your Guarantee 
of Satisfactory 


smpacruusae|  JAP-ART BRUSH COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Service 


PROFESSIONAL, oc FREE! 
ARTISTS CARTOON COU 


B R | | S S comics, and newspaper hiretrating to be or 
away. Will not be sold at any price. Instruc- 


tion in caricature, sketching, figure drawing, 
sports cartooning, pen and ink, commercial 
design, ete. Materials sold at wholesale prices. 
Send stamp for folder “B” and particulars, 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1275, City Hall Station, New York 


Pencils, Watercolors, 

Drawing Instruments, 

Drawing and Tracing 
Papers, etc. 


We carry a large and 
carefully selected stock of 
Drawing Materials for 
Artists’ use and_ either 
have what you want or 
will secure it for you 
quickly. 


Kolesch & Co. 


138 Fulton St. 
New York 
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With the September issue, the 
size of this magazine will be in- 
creased to 8% x 11 inches, The 
quality of the book will be greatly 
augmented but the subscription 


rates will remain the same. Appli- 
cation for membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has been 
made. No advertisements will be 
accepted at the old rates. ’Phone 
Barclay 3821 for new rate cards. 
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“Sketching and Rendering in Pencil,’ by 
Arthur L. Guptill. Beautifully bound, $5.00. 
Pencil Points Press, Inc., 

19 East 24th Street, 


— Save Money on 


Standard ART Supplies 


Get Bart’s latest catalog of quality art 
supplies and materials at lowest prices. 
Paints, crayons, brushes, pens, drawing 
paper, pastelles, show card outfits— 
everything needed by the professional, 
amateur, or correspondent student. Com- 
plete stocks and immediate service. 
Send 4c. stamps for catalog. 
BART SUPPLIES 
8 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ART STUDIES 


COLORED REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS NUDE 
PAINTINGS. 

35 cards $2.00—15 for $1.00 


Semi-Nude and Draped Photo 
aU ies Finest of Models 
only. ; 

30 cards $2.00—12 for $1.00 
Famous Statues—35-$2.00, 15-$1.00 
French Bathing Girls—Photos in Full Colors 
All Beautiful Girls—Cute Poses 
Set of 12 for $1.00—Set of 28 for $2.00 


JOHN M. RUSE 
847 East 78d Street New York City 


Advertising Rates 


Rate Card No, 13, Effective August 1, 1925 
Page (29 inchés).. 2... $150.00 


eee ome Ge arene on 
TANG Pate pa aa ee. 000 
Judtter Pare a i ees OO 
Bint Paes ee oe eo 
Pere 1Qeh? soo 8 ae 8.50 


Per AgdteLine- ~ 3 s8.4% .61 
Back Cover, Two Colors.. 225.00 
Center Double Spread. ..1000.00 
Preferred Position, 20% extra. 
Rotogravure—double rates 


(Minimum contract space accepted, 14 agate lines; 
transient, 2 inches. Width of column, 21% 


DISCOUNTS 
12 Consecutive Insertions ...... 20% 
Cash Discount, 10 days ........ 2% 
Agency Commission ........... 15% 
| Sars ae eneaenesencmecs 


The American Art Student 


and Commercial Artist 


Founded 1916 by the Hubbard Pub. Co., Ince. 
Est. 1868. Applied for Membership A. B. C. 


PRESS RUN 68,000 
21 PARK ROW — NEW YORK CITY 


New York City 


IMPORTED} 


500 BEAU rfrIFUL COLORS 
PROPORTIONS FOR MIXING 
Example: Sepia Brown—Is a Mixture of 20 
Parts Orange and 1 of Black—Simple Enough 


COLOR MIXING GUIDE, By King 
Book Just Off the Press—$1.00 Prepaid 


FINE ARTS PUBLISHERS 
2033 COLLEGE AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA 


 ENGRAVING“"PRINTING 


*‘COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING AND PRINTING’’ b’ 

| Chas. W. Hackleman (second printing, revi 

is a gold-mine of information for the artist, 

teacher or student who wishes to get ahead. 

850 pgs., over 1500 illstrtns, 85 related subjects. 
Hundreds of examples, seaeeors and refer- 

1 ence features. Tells how to choose kind of art, 

process of reproduction, plates,'paper, color, etc. 
Write for FREE prospectus showing sample 

stray Pages, approval offer, payment plan, etc., etc, 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co., Dpt. 4G, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Human Figure 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


This book is illustrated with 654 
full-page plates, variously reproduced 
in half-tone, metrograph and tint— 
all of them masterly drawings of the 

greatest value to the student. In addition to 
these it contains 330 marginal sketches, none of 
which has ever before been published, showing 
parts of the body in various positions and ac- 
tions. Altogether it is the most complete illus- 
trated work on the subject now extant, and 
more than any other book serves the purpose of 
a model. : 
Price $2.15. Postage, 15 cents extra 
order from your bookseller or direct from 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
682 Sherman Street Chicago, Il. 


Landscape Painting 


Adrian wiakas: R.A. 
97 Plates and 
Diagrams. 


256 Pages. 


A complete course in 
landscape painting that 
trains the senses to per- 
ceive as well as the hand 
to apply the principles un- 
derlying the pictorial as- 
pect of nature. No artist 
or student can read Mr. 
Stokes’ chapters with- 
out feeling with him, as 
with Daubigny, Harpignies; 
Corot, the enthusiasm and 
joy of heart in which the 
great landscape _ painters 
study nature. The author 
explains the uses of the 
workman’s tools, and the 
values and nature of the 
various colors, and how 
to apply them. He omits 
no point, however trivial 
it may seem, that may be 
of advantage to the learner 
and gives particularly care- 
ful attention to Drawing 
and Composition, a foundation too often neglected in painting 
texts. Mr. Stokes adds a survey of the art from the earliest 
Chinese painters to the latest schools. His critical notes on re- 
productions from the masters as well as the numerous diagrams he 
has drawn to elucidate his text are of great value. 


NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Etching—Landscape 
Painting—Perspective—Water Color Painting—0Oil Painting—Modelling 
and Sculpture—Drawing—Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 

Fach $6.00. <= 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Dept. A-A. S5, 227 S. 6th St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars 
of the above books, 
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The NEW SCHOOL of DESIGN, Inc. 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Fifteenth Year 
SUMMER SCHOOLS IN FINE AND APPLIED 
ARTS IN NEW YORK, BOSTON AND 
WINDSOR MOUNTAIN ART COLONY, NEW 


HAMPSHIRE. 
SCHOOLS OF 
DRAWING, PAINTING AND COMPOSITION, 
ILLUSTRATION AND COMMERCIAL ART, 
COSTUME DESIGN, FASHION DRAWING, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
HANDICRAFTS 
APPLIED ART AND TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Summer Evening Sketch Classes From the Life 
Two-Year Diploma Course 
A STAFF OF TWENTY SPECIALISTS 
Send for Catalog A 
1680 Broadway 248 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Detroits Commercial 
ART SCHOOL 


LE toy ray Wirector 
Here you can learn all branches 
of Commercial Art, as practiced 
inthe modern commercial arLl 
Studio; with Life Drawing and 
Color taught In a Simplified and 
Constructive manner. ===> 


COMMERCIAL: ART - SCHOOL 
609 Hofman Bide.  RAndolphd!30 
25390 Woodward Ave. at Sibley. Detroit 


Advertising of unreliable or questionable art 
schools is positively barred from these pages. 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 

most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 
Dept. 50 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLORENCE WILDE 


IS NOW FILLING CLASSES FOR HER 
MOST UNUSUAL SCHOOL IN THE CATS- 
KILL MOUNTAINS, NEW _ YORK. ALL 
BRANCHES OF ART TO BE TAUGHT. 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL OR WRITE AT 
FALL AND WINTER STUDIO 


63 WEST 9th ST. NEW YORK 


Detrvit School of Applied Art 
2036 Woodward Ave. 
Practical Instructors for Every 
Branch in Commercial Art. 


Cadillac 4890 or Write for 
Prospectus 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 
Illustration 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
BARBARA BELL, Curator 


Afternoon Art Course Evening 


POSTER .commerciaLDESIOGN 
LETTERING prawine From LIFE 


Strictly individual Instruction. European Methods 

INSTRUCTOR :G.A-NILSON-VIENNA ACADEMY OF ART. 
Fe Ke FEREN Z 

ISWEST 45% STREET+ NEW YORK CITY 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., 
written to order for Students, Teachers, Public 
Speakers, $3 per thousand words. Literary 
criticism, $1.50 per thousand words. Manu- 
scripts typewritten correctly for publication, $1 
per thousand words. Markets for literary wares 
suggested. Prompt service. 20 years’ experience. 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite P, 


4553 Emerson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


Michel Jacobs, Director. 58 W. 5%th Street, 
New York. Author of ‘‘The Art of Color’ and 
“The Study of Color’’ 

On sale at school 
The school that specializes on COLOR IN- 
STRUCTION 


Life — Portrait — Poster—Costume Design—In- 
terior Decoration 
Classes Starting Monday, Sept. 14 


#®igure, Design, Still Life, Landscape, 


Lettering, Poster, Fashion Illustration 
and Cartooning. Especial emphasis placed 
upon technique for reproduction. Marques 
B. Reitzel, Direetor. Send for booklet A. 

STUDIO SCHOOL OF ART ‘ 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
JUNE lst to SEPT. lst 


LIFE DRAWING PORTRAIT 


PAINTING STILL LIFE 
ILLUSTRATION ANTIQUE 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


CATALOGS AND ENROLLMENT 
BLANKS WILL BE MAILED ON 
APPLICATION 


Address Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL TER. BLDG. 
Take Elevator at Track 23 


The Yi 

4 ibe 

m(artloonin 
ea, 


iP 
: kg Send. 6f 
rill Vp \, ita stamp. 
Cate bl") write your 
Lestimy. ; "Sa. in Plainly. 


Horseheads. N.Y. 


ney A 
a \s (ez Square 
— Fe 


SUMMER CLASSES 


Landscape and Figure Painting at 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


INSTRUCTORS 
EDMUND GREACEN 
SIGURD SKOU 
GEORGE ENNIS 
VICTOR JULIUS 


Catalog and enrollment blanks mailed on 
request 


Address 


Victor Julius 


Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. 


Costume and 
Millinery Design 
Professional Courses 


Individual instruction under 
the direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman 


Call or write for information 


FASHION ACADEMY 


New York Paris 
4 East 53rd Street at Fitth Avenue 
New York City 
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ETCHERS 


Ask For Our Catalogue No. 103 of 


GORR PORTABLE PRESSES 
MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


401 East 19th St. 


PAASCHE 
THE PERFECT AIR BRUSH 


The attractive and striking results ob- 
tained with the Paasche Air Brush double 
the selling value of your work. 


Write us for further information. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
Torento 1924 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


How To Ghalk Talk 


Just Off the Press 


1 94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas. 52 full page draw- 
ings show you how to draw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side- 
> down and dot pictures, landscapes 
etc. Full of fun and entertain- 
pment for Teachers, Lecturers and 
class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid, $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 

T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 98, 623 S. Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO 


ie & 
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With BALDA’S TRICK DRAWINGS tickles the funnybone. 
Beginners’ Instructions with 28 Comic Trick Drawings and 
Patter for $1.00. Four other programs at $1.00 each. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Big List of Chalk Talk Supplies Free. 


BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. 12, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Make $75.00 a Week on the Side | 
Establish yourself as a Photographic Expert a 
uickiy—darins your epare Hene-endier: a ¢ 
eading photo "apher. *ll show you how to 
our own ess—or oonpearss! large sal- 
ndformyunast a ree nly temporary. 
Act atonce. A posta 
Sy INTESNATIONAL STUDIOS, Ine, 
Mich. Ave., Chicago. U.S.A. 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 


CANVASES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL SIZE 
Decorative Burlaps, Draperies for Walls, etc. 
Superior grade of Artists’ Canvases in all 
widths up to 24 feet 
131-133 East 23rd Street, New York 
Main Office and Works TENAFLY, N. J. 


Mailing Lists ™ 


Will ee increase sales | 


| by. Ves sy oo for talog giving coun 
Re d prices on thousan nde of classifie 

a yrs satin of Tour pest pros Fe custcme= 
\ fang tg Se one 1--Individ- 


Business oe 


aly Professions, 


‘Nia. 99% Guaranteed De. ch 
fi ROSS-Gouta cogast Louis 
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WAITT AND GLASS 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Orders Filled in 24 Hours 
828% E. Main, Richmond, Va. 


TRY WAITT & GLASS WATER COLOR 
2 oz. JAR, 20c 


ARTIST and SIGN WRITERS’ 
MATERIALS 
OIL and SHOW CARD COLORS 
BRUSHES ALL STYLES 
HERMAN W. SCHULZ - 
1305 Arch Street Philadelphia 


BACO BATIK DYES 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 


A wide assortment of highly concentrated colors 


covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses 
Write for iist with prices 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
437 West 3%th Street New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 


Stands for 
“NONE BETTER 
it MADE”’ 
OLO S Will not harden 
in jars 


Send for special offer and color chart 


| NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. 2 164 EK. 59th St., New York City 


A Real Supply Service for 
the Illustrator, Artist and 
Student. 


ate PALDC TIE ART 
COMPANY 
327 FIFTH AVE. at 33d ST. 


ART STUDIES 


Original photographs of Semi-Nude and 
Draped Figure. One 8 by 10 original photo- 
graph and 175 reproductions in book form sent 
upon receipt of $1.00. 


James Wallace Pondelicek 


M.N.E., 616 South Michigan 
Chieago, Il. 


Dept. Ave., 


JOSEPH MAYER 


BRUSHES—COLORS 


CARDBOARD AND PAPER 
FOR ARTISTS AND SIGN PAINTERS 


19 East 14th Street, New York 


Phone Stuyvesant 2141 


ANT WORK none? 


Earn $15 to $60 a week RWTUUCHING 

photos, Men or women. No selling 

or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee 

employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 

FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write today. 
Artcraft Studios, Dept. 52. 

3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Il. 
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IN CHICAGO—STOP AT 


HOTEL FLANDERS 


BUENA AT BROADWAY 


Away from the Notse and Congestion 
of the Loop 


Enjoying all the advantages of an exclusive 
residential location, yet convenient to trans- 
portation, with easy access to the loop. The 
Klanders is the ideal place for you to stop 
when in Chicago. Luxurious furnishings, 
efficient, personal service. Reasonable rates 
—$2.50 per day and up. 


Write for Booklet 
L. G. WALTON, Manager 


When in doubt as to what steamers 
to take, or at which hotel to stop, 
consult the Travel page of The 
American Art Student and Com- 


mercial Artist. 


A restful night on 
Lake Erie 


Makes a pleasant break in your journey. 
A good bed in a clean, cool stateroom, a 
long sound sleep and an appetizing break- 
fast in the morning. 


Steamers *SSEEANDBEE’’ 
“CITY OF ERIE’? 
“CITY OF BUFFALO’’ 


Daily, May Ist to November 15th 
Leave Cleveland. . : <M. 


Eastern 
Standard Time 


Arrive Buffalo. . . —*7:00 =~ M. 
Leave Buffalo . . . —9:00 P 
Arrive Cleveland. .  *7:00 A.M. 


*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M. 
Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and 
Canadian points; Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, 
Toledo, Detroit and points west. Ask 
your ticket agent or tourist agency for 
tickets via C&B Line. New Tourist Auto- 


mobile Rate, $7.50. 
Send for free sectional puzzle chart of the 
Great Ship “‘Seeandbee’’ and 32-page booklet. 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Great Shi 
Fare $5.50 EANDBEE 


R= “SEEANDBEE?’— 
Your rail 


ticket is good 


deal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days fromNewYork 
Spend YOUR Vacation 


in Bermuda 


8 Day Tours *90~ 
and Up—Including all Expenses for Steamer, 


Hotel and Side Trips 


Longer Tours in Proportion 


Bermuda is Cool in Summer. 
Average Summer Temperature 77 
degrees. 


All Outdoor Sports 


Golf, Tennis, Motor Boating, Sail- 
ing, Bathing. No Passports’ Re- 
quired. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via. Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Trans- Atlantic 
Liners 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. 5S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Booklets write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St. New York 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Canadian! 12 Days 


1se nice 


For an Ideal Vacation 


The Palatial Twin-Screw 


S. §. “Fort Hamilton” 


will make 5 unusually attrac- 
tive yachting cruises (no 
freight) 


Sailing from New York 
August 8-22 


Stopping One day each way at 
__. Halifax. Two days at Quebec 


Sailing through the Northum- 
berland Straits, Gut of Canso, 
the Saguenay River, thence on 
to Quebec. Magnificent scen- 
ery, smooth water, cool 
weather. The ship has spa- 
cious promenade decks and all 
deck games, many rooms with 
bath, finest cuisine, etc. Or- 
chestra for dancing. 


No Passports required. 
The round trip occupies 12 
days, rate $150 and up, or one 
way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and 
up. 


HISTORIC For illustrated literature address 
NUEBEC 


Furness-Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Tourist Agent 
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BRIDGMANS 
LIFE DRAWING 


By 


GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 


Over 450 drawings and sketches of fully drawn 


figures, in every conceivable position. Chapters 
on: How to draw a figure; Proportion; Perspec- 
tive; Rhythm; Building, etc., etc. The finest fig- 
ure drawing book on the market, just published. 


$5.50 postpaid 


EDWARD C. BRIDGMAN, Publisher 


LEARN TO DRAW THE 


HUMAN FIGURE 


In Four 
Minutes 


Alon Bement, 
Director of the 
Maryland = Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, 
formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of 
Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers’ College, Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity, is the author 
of a finely illus- 
trated book. 


Figure 
Construction 


which not only shows you how to master the 
technique of the human figure but, in addition, 
shows you how to acquire the speed which is 
so essential with the artist. The author has 
so simplified his methods that you can quickly 
group them and then put them in your own 
use. 

Figure Construction, beautifully bound in cloth, 
is $2.50, and will be sent on receipt of remit- 
tance, by any of our offices. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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240 WEST goth STREET 


NEW YORK 


Draped 


Studies 


posed by living models from the studios 
of Boston’s most prominent Artists. 
Draped and Semi-Nude figures for con- 
struction, posture, etc. 


Full size prints are 5x7 and 7x10 in 
black and white. 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-6, 44 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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REMBRANDT 


The mark of 
quality in buy- 
ing draped or 
semi-nude figure 
photo studies. 


Send $1 for 


Samples 


Sold for educational, 
professional and 

technical uses only 

to art students, 

sculptors, photog- 

raphers, teachers, 

physicians and sur- 

geons. Eighty stud- 

ies, unretouched, of 

young women who ; ; : 
pose for New York’s leading painters. and_ archi- 
tects. Eight black and white prints, size 5x7, $2. 
Six prints, size 7x9, on double-weight paper, $2. 
Quality assured. Prompt Shipments. 


New Sets just out! 


Rembrandt 
Photo Studies 


32nd Street Bayonne, N. J. 


HIGH GRADE IMPORTED ART STUDIES 


OF THE NUDE FOR THE ART STUDENTS 


This is the finest set of art studies of the 
Nude, that cannot be surpassed in quality and 
beauty. Posed by some of the most beautiful 
living models with wonderful astonishing forms. 
Made in the largest and best Art Studio of 
Paris, and these photos should not be mistaken 
for the common cheap prints sold everywhere, 
as we are the only dealers who handle this 
quality of art studies. We have only a limited 
stock which we will sell at 4 for $1.00 or 10 
for $2.00 while they last (postcard size) and 
we will refund money if not pleased. Don’t de- 
lay, send your order now or you may be too 
late. 


CARRS, NOVELTY HOUSE 


(AS) Box 178, 
New Haven, 


FIGURE STUDIES—For the Artist and Student 
only. Unusual in value. Each one particularly 
made for the Artist. Brilliant photographic 
sources of inspiration. Miniatures mailed pre- 
paid. One dollar. Series of ten studies for 
$6.85. One sent you for $1.50. 


ANDRE STUDIOS 


P. O. Box 677 Schenectady, N. Y. 


Protecting the Buyer! We consider it an ab- 
solute necessity to guard the interests of our 
readers at all times. When a firm’s reputa- 
tion begins to “skid” and the quality of their 
products becomes inferior, they will be im- 
mediately dropped from our columns regard- 
less of whether they have a contract or not. 


ART STUDIES 


A series of Bewitchingly Beautiful Photo Stud- 
ies: of Exceptional Interest to all Persons In- 
terested in Art. 

Some are Studio Poses. Others are Out Door 


Pictures. All are Beautiful, Interesting and 
Fascinating. 
12 Photographs 342x5', 
40 Photographs 3'.x5'2 
5 Photographs 8x10 


160 Miniature Samples 
58 Photographs 5x8 in Book Form 


HOWARD SALES CO. 


Dept. 5. 1188A Folsom St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE FAMOUS 


GEMS of ART 


500 Beautiful Subjects 


T HE ENTIRE COLLECTION— 

ALL FAITHFUL REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF FAMOUS OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 


E ARE NOW OFFERING 

THEM TO LOVERS OF 
ART AT A PRICE FAR BELOW 
THEIR REAL WORTH. ASK 
ANYONE WHO IS ACQUAINT- 
ED WITH THIS WELL-KNOWN 
SERIES IF THEY CAN REMEM- 
BER EVER HAVING BOUGHT 
THEM. 


25 FOR ONE DOLLAR 
60 FOR TWO DOLLARS 
ENTIRE COLLECTION—TEN DOLLARS! 


Write Now—While They Last 
Dept. A-6 
ARS MINIMA GALLERIES 
Address 63 Washington Sq., So., N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION REPESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Liberal cash commissions will be paid to anyone 
interested in securing subscribers to The Arts. If 
you are interested in devoting some of your spare 
time to this work write for full particulars. 


Order blanks, return envelopes and descriptive mat- 
ter supplied. 


_ THE ARTS PUB. CORP: 
19 East 59th Street New York City 


THE ART OF THE CAMERA 


is stimulating and instruc- 
tive to Artists and Art 
Students 


Painters, Etchers, Draftsmen, all are 
recognizing the growing stimulus of 
Photography. 
Camera Craft is the Potent Link that Ties the 
Graphic Arts together 
15 Cents the Copy $1.50 by the Year 
Sample copy on request 


CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


Claus Spreckels Building, San Franeises, Californie 


CARTOONS 
AND MOVIES 


Edited by practical cartoonists 


A live-wire magazine which is more than a trade- 
journal for the cartoonists, motion picture fan, and 
comic artists; now published in New York, every 
month, Only one of its kind in the world. 


Particulars as to advertising rates may be had on 
application. Press run, 95,000 copies. Order it 
from your newsdealer; ihe sells it. 


$2.50—12 issues. 
Canada and Foreign, $3.00 


Cartoons and Movies Magazine 
13 Park Row, New York 


Photo-Era Magazine 


The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


The future possibilities of photography as one 
of the “professional fine arts’’ is practically 
unlimited, Instead of competing with that of 
illustrators, photography merely opens up a 
new avenue of illustrated expression for books, 
magazines and advertising matter. A knowl- 
edge of art and its principles helps the photog- 
rapher just as much as skill and knowledge in 
photography will help the artist. 


Subscription price in the U. S. $2.50 per year 


Specimen Copy Mailed to Any Address Upon 
Receipt of Ten Cents 
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NEW SENSATIONS MAGAZINE 


A LIVELY PRESCRIPTION 
FOR THAT TIRED FEELING 


A magazine full of Pep and Zip. Beautifully 
illustrated. A new kind of Fiction, thrills on 
every page. Newer News Sensations in its 
pages every month. Join the ‘‘Lonesome Club’”’ 
and be Happy. 


25c. a copy at all newsstands. $2.50 yearly. 
$3.00 Canadian and Foreign. 


Order Your Copy Now to Avoid Disappointment 


PARAMOUNT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


19 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


N art magazine for the general public. Those 

who love fiction, works of art, the drama, 

motion pictures, reproductions of famous 
paintings, etc. Sixty-four or more pages per month. 
A high class art magazine—published every month 
in the year. 


Subscriptions accepted now at $2.50 yearly; for- 
eign at $3.00. Positively no free samples mailed 
out. “Art Lovers’ Magazine’? will increase its 
subscription rate later, so get yours in early. Or, 
order it from your news dealer, he should have it. 


Art Publications, Inc. 
13 Ann Street 


Room 815 New York, N. Y. 


Che Quill 


An Amateur Magazine presenting the Arts. 
Letters, Crafts and Humor of 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


In a none too serious manner 


Send us your. subscription—$2.00 per year 


Or better still, a contribution 


BOB EDWARDS 


144 MacDougal Street New York 


Collegiate 
Wit and 
Fraternity 
Fun 


Snappy drawings,—made by America’s best col- 
lege artists;—as well as ‘true-to-life’? stories by 
and about college students, co-eds, and _ college 
romances. The August issue is now on the news- 
stands,—get yours for ‘two bits.”’ Or send in 
your subscription,—$2.00 for ten issues. August 
Number now on sale. 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
17 Park Row, New York City 


Books for Teachers 
and Students 


Orders must be accompanied by Express or Postal Money Order, 
Add 10c. to orders to cover cost of 
Books published on Pacific 
Write clearly, 


Certified Check or Currency. 


mailing; outside of the U. S., add 20c. 
Coast or abroad subject to shipment delay. 


Uiteular ‘sent for 2c etampsc..t.a2.. cuss 
The Art of Sketching from Nature ............ 
Art of Landscape Painting, Water Colors........ 


Practical Directions for Portrait Painting in 
Water Colors 


Flower Painting in Water Colors .................... 
Art of Marine Painting in Oil. ...-202.0.00........ 


Oe ee eee OE He REESE EEE OE SEES ESET EES ES 


The Elements of Perspective ....................e-e000 
Tie Anatomy. ot the HOrs©: xc. cccsscsevcccccscasssnne 
Oil Painting for Beginners .......................00008 
Art “of Biching on Copper. ..20..0.2.0.cLcciecccems 
Interior Decoration for Dwelling Houses ...... 
Description of Modern Water Color Pigments 

(96 colors, illus. on drawing paper) ......... 
Pen Painting (Cecile Francis Lewis) ............ 
Decora Work or Lace Tinting ...................... 
Practical Drawing (E. C. Lutz) ................ 
Amateur: Att (Clanss): 5c iia 


Art of Mixing Tints and Colors (Prescott) 
Compendium on Painting (J. Blocks Fils).... 
Dynamic Symmetry (Jay Hambidge) 

Modern Perspective (W. R. Ware) ................ 


Commercial Printing, Engraving and Illus- 
erating CE sstrated) ccccick ck cvcenconlsovesdésdassees. 


The Art of Rodin (l/llustrated) 
The Art of Aubrey Beardsley (Modern) ....... 
Modern Color (Cutler & Pepper) ...... Baus 
Sketching & Rendering in Pencil (Guptill) 
No. 10 of Modern Art Collector............ each 
Book of a Hundred Hands (Bridgman) ....... 
Instructive Costume Design (Hartman)........ 
Artistic Anatomy (U. W. A. Parkes) ......... 
Constructive Anatomy (Bridgman) 


Anatomical Diagrams for the Use of Art 
Students (J. M. Dunlop) 


Design in Theory & Practice (Bachelder) .... 
Ideals of Painting (J. M. Carr) .....220..2..-..000 
The Principles of Greek Art (P. Gardner).... 


Introduction to the Study of Landscape De- 
sign (Hubbard & Kimball) 


Pen Drawing and Pen Craftsmen (J. Pennell) 


Technique of Practical Drawing for Teachers, 
Students, Artists (E. S. Pillsworth) ........ 


Essentials of Composition as Applied to Art 

SY Pinas 2 a | fe Agr PON? Marais Sot Anant > 
“Oh! Man,” or “Golf” (Clare Briggs) ......... 
“When a Feller Needs a Friend” (Briggs) 
“Oh Skin-nay” (Clare Briggs)  ............sssssssc0s- 
Chalk Talkers’ Portfolio (Christman) .......... 


Applied Art (portfolio by Ferenz) value $12.00 $7 


Stunts With Chalk (Sailor Christman) .......... $1.00 
.50 Figure Photo Studies (Vols. 1 and 2)....each 1.00 
75 Figure Construction (Bement)  ..............:.000.--+- 2.50 
75 Apoliéd: Art: (Lemos) (.02255.3 5 a ee 6.00 
Principles Interior Decoration (Jakway) ....... 2.50 
75 Pictorial Photography (Anderson)  ................ 3.50 
75 Fine Art of Photography (Anderson) .......- 3.50 
75 Moving Pictures (Talbot) (Illus.)  ................ 3.50 
75 Landscape Painting in Oil (East) (Illus.)...... 6.00 
JS Recollections of J. A. M. Whistler ...............- 2.50 
75 Practical Handbook of Drawing (Harper).. 4.50 
75 Figure Drawitig (27 Gttot) > acccccecciccccscccicbossediecs 5.00 
75 Figure Composition (Hatton)  2............c-ccccee00 5.00 
75 Lessons in Decorative Design (Jackson) ....... 5.00 
"75 Theory and Practice of Design (Jackson)...... 5.00 
78 Grammar of Lettering (Lyons)  .......0............ 3.50 
2.00 Painting and Decorating (Pearce) ................ 5.00 
1.00 Practice of Oil Painting (Solomon) ............ 6.00 
25 Human Anatomy for Art Students (Frippe) 6.00 
2.00 Modelling and Sculpture (Toft) ...........2........ 6.00 
6.00 Practice and Science of Drawing (Speed)...... 6.00 
4.50 Artistic Anatomy of Trees (Cole) ................ 6.00 
: Water Color Painting (Rich)  ~.2.............-:cce- 6.00 . 
15.00 Perspective as Applied to Pictures (Cole) .... 6.00 
95 Great Schools of Painting (Turner) ............ 2.50 
95 Birt > BOtene ETOH iin vcccee elise eccsvesante 2.50 
2.00 History of Japanese Color Prints (Seidlitz).. 8.50 
5.00 Life of James A. M. Whistler (Pennell) ...... 7.50 
1.00 Whistler Journal (Pennell)  ...........-.-.cceece-ceeee 8.50 
7.50 Period Furniture (Eberlein)  ................1110-0--000 8.50 
5.00 Early American Arts and Crafts (Eberlein)... 7.50 
3.50 Interior Decoration (Eberlein)  ............cce.ccceeeee 8.50 
7.50 Garden Architecture (Humphreys) ................ 7.50 
Griental Rais CL GO6s) Go inn eka 10.00 
3.00 Architecture (Matlack Price)  -......cccccccc0c---00e 7.50 
2.20 Furnishing the Small House and Apartment 
2.75 CREMIOMMEN) 5 ni ioeccc died nope eenmoets .50 
3.25 Notes on Drawing and Engraving (Brooks).... 6.00 
Raphael Book (Col. Illus.) (Fraprie) ......... 3.00 
7.00 Enjoyment and Use of Color (Col. Illus.) 
25.00 CPT MIIIUE Di cecdvad cen apacinannspoce-n os saddlylualecakeegkoasenenin 
Pencil Drawing in Lead Pencil (Salwey).... 3.75 
2.10 Electrotyping in Relation to Graphic Arts. 
hE Se a eg |, ) Sent rate aoe On CNS ne 1.75 
2.25 Color Mixing Guide (King)  ............:........000 1.00 
1.50 Outdoor Sketching (F. Hopkinson Smith) ..... 1.00 
1.50 Life Drawing (Bridgman)  .......-.-.-ccs-csseeee 5.50 
1.75 Poster Design (Matlack Price)  ...........0.--+--+ 12.50 
-50 Teacher of Water Color Painting (Campana)  .75 
esanccee tecrowennt eee patina 
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HUBBARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


21 PARK ROW 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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fi « For the Student | , 
A Real Set of Instruments— 
AT A REAL PRICE! 


This fine quality three-bow set of me- $ 9 8 
chanical drawing instruments is an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of any designer, 2. ano 
commercial artist or student. 


No. 1547—This fine 
No. 1548—This fine one bow set with 
two bow set is sell- complete ink attach- 
ing now for only ment now priced at 


$2.49 $2.00 


WE are offering these excellent sets of instruments at a price we know cannot be equalled. 

They are complete in all details and are just what you need in the many troublesome 
angles of layout work encountered daily. The quality of these instruments will readily show 
you that they were not made to sell at this price. 


New York Blue Print Paper Co. 


eames: Now— 102 Reade St. New York, N. Y. SEND NO MONEY 
WHILE THEY LAST Money Back If Not Entirely Satisfied PAY THE POSTMAN 


PROTECT YOUR CLOTHES — 


Highest Standard of Quality 
FIT-WELL — WEAR-WELL 


Made up in 
Linene, Sateen and Fast Color Mercerized Linene 


PACKED IN INDIVIDUAL ENVELOPES 
MAKES DISPLAY AND HANDLING EASY 


Sizes for Men and Women: 34-46 
Children: 6-8-10-12-14-Year Sizes 


Made in the following colors: 
Copen, Tan, Green, Lt. Blue, Champagne, 
Lavender, Orange, Old Rose, Corn, Grey, 
Brown, Scarlet, Peach, White, Fawn, Black 


“WHOLESALE ONLY” 


Melrose Manufacturing Co. 
abt ah 119 to 125 W. 24th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARTIST SMOCK 


Copyright 1925 by The American Art Student Publishing Co., Est. 1916 


